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INTRODUCTORY 

To  mark  a  double  event  in  the  history  of  the  Savage 
Club,  it  was  decided  in  the  autumn  of  1915  to  bring 
together  some  brief  recollections  and  sketches  by- 
members.  The  double  event  was  the  celebration 
of  the  completion  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  occu- 
pancy of  Nos.  6  and  7,  Adelphi  Terrace,  and  the 
completion  of  Thomas  Catling's  fortieth  year  in  the 
position  of  Honorary  Auditor  to  the  Club.  A  Special 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  many  old  and  new 
members  sent  in  contributions,  literary,  pictorial, 
and  musical.  On  Saturday,  March  1 1,  1916,  a  portfolio 
containing  the  original  drawings  and  manuscripts 
was  presented  to  Thomas  Catling  at  a  dinner  presided 
over  by  Yeend  King. 

In  acknowledging  the  gift,  Brother-Savage  Catling 
gave  some  interesting  details  of  his  early  experiences 
as  a  Savage,  and  his  words  may  form  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  miscellany  brought  together  in 
his  honour : 

"  My  first  introduction  (said  he)  to  the  Savage 
Club  was  on  a  dreary  evening  in  November,  1872. 
Outside,  fog,  cold,  and  wet,  reigned  supreme;  but  as 
my  friend,  the  good,  genial  Tom  Archer,  led  the  way 
up  the  stairs  of  the  Gordon  Hotel,  under  the  Piazza  of 
Covent  Garden,  to  the  Club-room,  everything  changed. 
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There  were  not  many  members  present.  Those  who 
were  there,  however,  were  bent  on  enjoying  them- 
selves round  the  one  table  that  served  to  bear  the 
simple  meal.  As  the  company  warmed  up,  Archer, 
who  was  at  that  time  editing  The  Hornet,  asked  for 
a  rhyme  concerning  the  weather.  The  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  Savages  was: 

"  '  Dirty  days  have  September, 
April,  June,  and  November  ; 
From  January  up  to  May 
The  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 
Without  a  blessed  gleam  of  sun  ; 
And  if  any  of  them  had  two-and-thirty, 
They'd  be  just  as  wet  and  twice  as  dirty.' 

"  In  the  April  of  the  succeeding  year  I  was  elected 
a  member.  There  was  then  an  entrance  fee  of  a 
guinea,  the  subscription  being  two  guineas  a  year. 
One  amount  was  given  to  Millward,  the  Treasurer, 
in  the  Strand,  the  other  being  handed  over  subse- 
quently. The  year  1874  found  the  Club  located 
at  Evans's.  It  was  here  that,  on  January  26,  1876, 
I  was  appointed  one  of  the  Honorary  Auditors  on  the 
proposition  of  Henry  Hersee,  my  seconder  being 
George  Grossmith.  The  day  of  the  audit  is  well 
remembered.  Accompanied  by  F.  W.  Taunton,  my 
co-Auditor,  we  journeyed  to  Millward's  house  in 
Camden  Town.  He  had  that  morning  received  as 
a  present  from  America  a  barrel  of  oysters,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  we  should  sample  them.  Being  lunch- 
time,  I  am  bound  to  say  we  did  ample  justice  to  the 
succulent  bivalves.  That  part  of  the  business  dis- 
posed of,  we  turned  to  the  accounts.  Everything 
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was  in  the  rough.  When  a  name  came  up,  Millward 
would  say :  '  Hasn't  he  paid  ?  Well,  he  will,  no 
doubt.'  And  so  the  name  was  passed.  Henry  Irving, 
who  had  been  playing  Hamlet  at  the  Lyceum,  was  of 
the  number.  There  was  a  letter  from  him  promising 
to  pay,  if  he  was  given  time.  It  was  duly  given,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  he  continued  paying  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  But  there  were  many  who  were  not 
so  honest;  and  Millward's  responsibility  grew  as  we 
proceeded  with  the  audit.  The  fact  was  that  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  strike  a  good  man  off. 
When  the  Club  had  wandered  from  one  tavern  to 
another,  paying  only  a  few  shillings  a  week  for  their 
room,  it  mattered  little.  Now  everything  was  being 
changed.  In  1875  the  Committee  had  agreed  to 
hire  a  piano  for  the  weekly  entertainment.  The 
question  of  dress  also  engaged  attention.  We  were 
bidden  to  appear  in  evening  dress  at  the  annual 
dinner  at  the  Criterion  on  Ash  Wednesday,  under  the 
presidency  of  Andrew  Halliday.  H.  S.  Leigh,  author 
of  *  The  Carols  of  Cockayne,'  was  the  leader  of  the 
rebellious  minority,  and  he  defiantly  appeared  in  a 
frock-coat. 

"  Having  completed  our  audit,  it  was  duly  presented 
and  passed.  A  book  of  the  year  was  issued,  which 
contained  233  names.  Of  these  early  Savages  less 
than  a  score  remain. 

"  After  its  many  migrations,  the  Club  came  to  its 
home  in  the  Adelphi  with  a  heavy  burden  of  debt. 
Adapting  the  two  old  houses  for  the  uses  of  one  was 
a  troublesome  and  costly  process.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Special  Committee  over  which  I  presided,  we  were 
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staggered  with  an  estimate  of  £300  for  a  single  girder. 
It  was  decided  to  avoid  this  outlay  by  cutting  a  hole 
in  the  wall.  Before  the  meeting  was  over  this  was 
rescinded.  I  weighed  up  the  decision  in  this  way: 
If  we  failed  we  should  be  branded  with  disgrace. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  made  it  a  success  all  would  go 
well,  and  with  500  members — and  such  members ! — 
we  should  get  over  the  cost  somehow.  But  we  came 
into  possession  with  a  debt  of  over  .£4,000.  To  meet 
this  we  had  ^600 ;  the  treasures  and  curiosities  we 
estimated  at  £1,000;  and  with  £2,000  of  debentures 
and  a  floating  balance  of  debt  we  made  things  look 
pleasant. 

"  There  were  manifold  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
mainly  over  the  catering.  We  took  in  a  lodger  to 
help  pay  the  rent,  and  by  going  cautiously — enlarging 
and  building  up  the  Club  on  the  old  lines  of  good 
fellowship  as  the  leavening  spirit  of  Literature,  Art, 
Music,  and  Science — brought  it  to  its  present  social 
and  financial  success." 

The  contents  of  the  portfolio  presented  to  brother- 
Savage  Catling  are  here  reproduced  in  book  form  for 
the  delectation  of  members  of  the  Savage  Club  and 
the  benefit  of  the  Club  Benevolent  Fund. 

W.J. 
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THE  CLUB  TITLE 

THE  Club  had  been  established  three  or  four  years 
before  I  was  elected.  During  that  brief  period  some 
of  the  original  members  had  dropped  out;  but  most 
of  them  were  happy  to  return  when  fortune  smiled, 
and  so  I  knew  and  loved  them. 

Writers,  artists,  and  actors  of  the  present  generation 
have  no  conception  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  1864-1870.  The  condition  of  some  of  the  pro- 
fessionals seems  unbelievable.  Henry  Irving  was 
literally  out  at  elbows.  The  poverty  of  Tom  Robert- 
son was  ghastly.  They  came  back  to  us  rich  and 
great,  and  this  was  in  accord  with  the  motto  em- 
blazoned upon  a  beam  across  the  Club-room : 

"'WE    KNOW   WHAT   WE   ARE,    BUT    KNOW    NOT   WHAT 
WE   SHALL   BE." 

Half  a  dozen  well-to-do  members  held  the  Club 
together  and  managed  its  finances.  The  duty  of  the 
Treasurer  was  not  so  much  to  receive  payments  of 
the  annual  dues  as  to  pay  the  dues  of  those  who  were 
penniless.  An  outsider  sneeringly  remarked  to  Henry 
J.  Byron  that  the  qualifications  for  membership 
were  not  very  strict,  asking,  "There  is  Jonas  Levy, 
who  is  something  in  the  City — what  does  he  write  ?" 
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"  Cheques,"  replied  Byron. 

Many  of  the  members  had  to  live  upon  a  guinea  a 
week,  the  price  of  an  article  in  the  weekly  papers. 
The  poets  fared  worse,  for  a  poem  brought  only  five 
shillings.  For  these  poor  fellows  the  Club  was  a 
home,  the  Saturday  dinner  a  refuge  from  semi- 
starvation.  Yet  they  were  brilliant  men,  as  full  of 
brains  as  they  were  empty  of  money.  Francis,  who 
is  so  completely  forgotten  that  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  our  In  Memoriam,  solved  the  artistic  problem 
of  white  against  white  long  before  Whistler  attempted 
it  in  his  "  Grey  Lady." 

The  Club  met  in  a  long,  back  room  on  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  Steele  and  Addison 
wrote  The  latler.  It  had  the  advantage,  in  case  of 
a  sheriffs  visit,  of  windows  opening  upon  an  alley. 
Dick  Steele  often  found  this  convenient,  but  the 
Savage  Club  was  never  in  such  straits. 

We  had  a  President — not  a  Chief.  I  never  heard 
the  Club-room  called  a  wigwam.  When  I  took  Henry 
Stanley  to  a  Club  dinner,  he  growled :  "  I  don't  see 
anything  savage  about  this — why  do  you  take  the  name 
without  the  game  ?"  There  was  no  reference  -to 
savages  in  naming  the  Club. 

Neither  was  Richard  Savage,  the  poet,  connected 
with  it.  Our  Club  poets  were  Henry  Leigh  and 
George  Grossmith,  writers  of  comic  verses,  and  they 
had  no  influence  in  a  matter  so  important  as  a  club 
title. 

Henry  Savage,  a  penny-a-liner,  was  found  dead 
from  starvation  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  The 
fearful  contrast  between  this  poor  waif  and  the  masses 
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of  the  best  food  surrounding  him — starving  in  the 
midst  of  plenty — touched  every  heart  and  fired  the 
imagination  of  the  Bohemians.  "  We  must  have  a 
Savage  Club,"  they  cried,  "  to  immortalize  this 
terrible  incident  of  London  life  !" 

Consider  that  the  first  appeals  for  membership 
came  from  the  class  to  which  Henry  Savage  belonged, 
that  among  them  were  professionals  not  far  removed 
from  his  fate,  and  you  see  the  appropriateness  of  the 
title  and  of  the  selection  of  the  Club-room  near 
Covent  Garden  Market. 

Some  day  I  hope  to  meet  the  new  Savages,  recite 
to  them  the  secret  "  History  of  the  Savage  Club," 
by  the  Brough  Brothers — so  personal  that  it  can  never 
be  printed — and  revive  the  memories  of  members 
whose  names  are  forgotten,  but  who  would  have  shone 
as  brilliantly  in  this  as  in  their  own  generation. 

STEPHEN  FISKE. 

[While  this  "  Souvenir  "  was  passing  through  the 
press  Brother-Savage  Stephen  Fiske  passed  away,  on 
April  27  1916.] 
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THE  first  association  of  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  the  Savage  Club  was  notable  for,  among  other 
things,  the  way  in  which  it  brought  into  strong  relief 
some  of  his  most  characteristic  traits.  In  the  fore- 
front of  these  I  would  place  his  quick  perception  of 
the  right  thing  to  do  and  promptness  in  doing  it. 
At  the  very  outset  the  members  of  the  Club  were 
placed  in  a  dilemma.  If  the  Prince  were  to  do  them 
the  honour  of  becoming  one  of  themselves,  they  would 
naturally  desire  that  he  should  begin  by  visiting 
the  Club-rooms.  But  it  had  been  arranged  that  his 
debut  should  be  made  at  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary dinner,  and  there  was  no  room  at  the  Club 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  who  wished  to  be 
present.  We  were  reluctant  to  take  the  Prince  to 
a  hotel  or  restaurant,  so  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
question  was  put  before  the  Prince  himself.  He  saw 
the  difficulty  at  a  glance,  and  he  quickly  solved  it. 
In  the  most  gracious  manner  he  said :  "  I  should  like 
the  dinner  to  be  held  in  any  place  where  I  could 
meet  the  largest  possible  number  of  members."  So 
the  matter  was  settled  by  the  hiring  of  the  great 
dining-hall  of  Willis's  Rooms.  And  when  it  was 
suggested  that  the  dinner  itself  should  take  place  there, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  entertainment  follow  in 
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the  Club-rooms,  the  Prince  said,  "  Nothing  could 
be  better,"  and  proposed  that  the  first  portion  of 
the  programme  should  be  as  brief  as  possible,  so  as  to 
leave  plenty  of  time  for  a  pleasant  evening  at  the 
Club.  Incidentally  I  may  mention  the  curious  fact, 
not,  I  think,  generally  known,  that  the  actual  number 
of  "  Savages "  who  sat  down  to  table  at  Willis's 
Rooms  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  when 
the  Prince  was  elected  by  acclamation  he  made  the 
two  hundredth  present. 

As  I  happened  to  be  Honorary  Secretary  at  the  time, 
I  am  naturally  in  a  position  to  recall  several  other 
incidental  matters  which  I  venture  to  think  will  be 
considered  interesting,  illustrating  as  most  of  them  do 
the  Prince's  noted  love  of  order  and  sense  of  the 
becoming.  First  there  was  his  remarkable  punctual- 
ity. The  hour  for  the  dinner  was  6.30  p.m.,  and  the 
Prince  stepped  out  of  his  carriage  at  that  precise 
moment.  It  was  with  something  like  an  air  of  pride 
that  his  private  secretary,  then  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
took  out  his  watch  and  remarked  to  me :  "  I  think  we 
are  in  pretty  good  time."  But  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  Sir  Francis  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  shock.  While 
in  committee  on  the  preparation  for  the  great  Fancy 
Dress  Ball,  by  which  we  afterwards  founded  the 
Club  studentship  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  I 
received  a  letter,  the  first  part  of  which  filled  me 
with  terror :  "  I  regret  to  say,"  wrote  the  secretary, 
"  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  will  be  unable 
to  arrive  at  the  Albert  Hall  to-morrow  at  nine  o'clock, 
as  arranged,  but  will  be  there  at  a  quarter  past  nine." 
All  this  as  an  apology  for  being  fifteen  minutes  late  ! 
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Surely  a  record  example  of  "  the  politeness  of 
Princes  "  ! 

The  precision  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  other  matters 
was  very  marked.  At  the  dinner  he  wore  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  but  he  had  removed  it  before  he  re- 
joined the  members  in  more  private  and  intimate 
association  at  the  Club-rooms.  So,  too,  he  appended 
his  signature  as  "  Albert  Edward  P."  to  certain  docu- 
ments of  an  official  character,  and  simply  as  "  Albert 
Edward  "  without  the  "  P."  in  the  attendance  book 
of  the  Club.  When  His  Royal  Highness  was  to 
preside  at  Melton  Prior's  lecture  on  the  Sudan 
War,  and  certain  military  officers  had  been  invited 
as  his  guests,  I  was  requested,  for  some  reason,  almost 
at  the  last  moment,  to  telegraph  to  each  of  them  that 
"  orders  would  not  be  worn "  on  this  occasion. 
Every  detail,  however  trivial,  of  the  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  the  Fancy  Dress  Ball  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted first  to  the  Prince  for  his  approval.  He  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  preparations,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  secure  success.  He  authorized  the  Com- 
mittee to  request  in  his  name,  not  only  that  the  Albert 
Hall  renters  should  give  up  their  boxes  and  stalls 
for  the  great  event,  but,  what  was  a  still  more  un- 
common demand,  that  the  most  aristocratic  and 
exclusive  clubs  in  London  should  place  the  Savage 
Club  advertisements  and  circulars  on  their  walls  or 
tables. 

For  the  Ball  a  rule  was  laid  down  that  all  persons 
dancing  in  the  great  arena  must  be  attired  in  fancy 
dress,  so  that  the  picture  there  presented  by  the  various 
and  variegated  costumes  should  not  be  spoilt  by 
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intermixture  with  plain  black  and  white.  Some  time 
after  midnight,  when  the  Princesses  had  left  the  hall, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  other 
royalties,  came  down  to  the  ground-floor  level  and 
looked  on  at  the  dancing,  but  took  no  part  in  it. 
Some  of  the  visitors,  forgetful  of  the  rule  I  have 
mentioned,  or  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  would  not 
be  pressed  at  so  late  an  hour,  were  waltzing  in  ordinary 
evening  dress.  But  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  Prince  was 
upon  them.  "  Please  ask  those  gentlemen  to  retire 
from  the  arena,"  was  the  order  which  some  of  the 
stewards  had  to  convey  to  the  law-breakers. 

But  strict  as  the  Prince  was  in  matters  of  etiquette 
connected  with  his  visits,  his  intercourse  with  the 
members  in  their  own  rooms  was  free  from  all  restraint. 
No  entertainment  given  there  was  ever  more  heartily 
enjoyed  than  that  following  the  dinner  at  Willis's 
Rooms  was  by  him.  For  once  only  did  he  allow  a 
rule  to  be  broken.  There  were  so  many  clever 
performers  in  the  Club  able  "  to  do  something," 
and  such  little  time  to  do  it  in,  that  it  was  agreed 
not  to  have  any  encores.  But  one  exception  was  made 
at  the  Prince's  own  instance.  It  had  been  previously 
hinted  to  him  that  one  or  two  of  the  entertainers 
had  "  turns "  in  which  some  personal  allusion  to 
himself  was  usually  made.  It  was  hoped  that  he 
would  not  "mind"  this.  "Certainly  not,"  he  said; 
"  I  am  quite  sure  that  anything  that  may  be  done 
will  be  entirely  inoffensive."  And  it  was  so.  Charley 
Townley  (now,  alas  !  no  more)  had  a  very  popular 
topical  song  called  "  Moses  and  Aaron,"  and  in  the 
course  of  it  the  favour  with  which  the  Royal  Family 
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regarded  the  Marriage  Bill  at  that  time  (the  Prince 
voting  for  it  in  the  House  of  Lords)  was  touched  upon 
in  the  following  playful  lines : 

"  Says  Aaron  to  Moses,  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  said, 
The  sister  of  the  wife  deceased  the  husband  ought  to  wed. 
Supposing,  now,  that  Mrs.  Mo  her  sweet  existence  closes, 
Which  of  her  sisters  would  you  choose  ? — 
I'd  like  the  lot,  says  Moses." 

The  Prince  was  fairly  "  beside  himself "  at  this 
little  joke,  laughing  and  applauding  heartily,  and  half 
rising  to  shake  hands  with  the  singer,  and  requested 
the  chairman  to  ask  him  to  "  do  something  else." 
Almost  equally  successful  was  Weedon  Grossmith 
in  a  song  satirizing  the  ordinary  vulgar  music-hall 
"  comique,"  and  saying  in  his  spoken  patter  between 
the  verses :  "  I  have  been  before  the  public  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  proud  to  think  I  have  never  uttered 
a  word  that  would  raise  a  blush  even  on  the  cheek  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

E.  J.  GOODMAN. 
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MEMORIES  :   SOME  FAMOUS  SAVAGE  CLUB 
DINNERS 

1872  !     Forty-four  years  ago  !     A  life- time  ! 

In  that  memorable  year,  when  the  world  was 
beginning  to  breathe  freely  again  after  the  Titan 
struggle  between  France  and  Prussia,  I  was  editor 
and  proprietor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  known  as 
the  South  London  Courier.  My  printing  and  publish- 
ing offices  were  in  Fleet  Street — then,  as  now,  the 
hub  of  Metropolitan  journalism.  After  years  of 
world-wide  wanderings  I  had  come  to  an  anchorage, 
and  in  1870  purchased  the  Courier  and  ran  it  for  some 
years.  Among  the  earliest  of  my  Fleet  Street  ac- 
quaintances were  Tom  Hood  and  William  Brunton 
— the  last-named  a  distinguished  artist,  a  delightful 
Bohemian,  and  an  all-round  good  fellow.  At  that 
time  he  was  drawing  the  cartoons  for  Fun,  of 
which  Tom  Hood  was  the  editor.  The  acquaint- 
ance ripened  into  a  warm  friendship  that  only  ended 
with  their  death.  They  both  died  young. 

One  dismal  Saturday  afternoon  in  January,  1872, 
Brunton  and  I  met  in  a  well-known  hostelry  near 
Fleet  Street.  Suddenly  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
enagagement  for  that  evening.  I  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. "  Well,  come  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Savage 
Club,"  he  said;  "  Sala  is  in  the  chair."  I  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  we  made  our  way  to 
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Gordon's  Hotel  in  Covent  Garden,  where  the  Club 
was  then  located.  We  mounted  a  flight  of  straight 
stairs  and  entered  a  long  and  somewhat  dingy  room 
that  was  foggy  with  tobacco  smoke.  Its  four  or 
five  long  windows  were  screened  by  flimsy  muslin 
curtains  that  apparently  had  been  strangers  to  the 
wash-tub  for  many  a  long  day.  A  few  sketches  and 
water-colour  drawings,  together  with  some  spears 
and  tomahawks,  adorned  the  walls.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  was  a  buffet;  gathered  about  it  a  group  of 
men.  Two  attendant  Hebes,  whose  beauty  was  hardly 
comparable  with  that  of  the  celebrated  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  were  kept  busy  in  handing  out 
liquid  refreshment.  Among  those  present  were  Tom 
Hood,  one  of  the  sweetest,  kindliest,  most  gentle  men 
I  have  ever  known ;  Henry  Lee,  the  well-known  natural- 
ist; Charles  Millward,  journalist,  author,  Honorary 
Treasurer  of  the  Club,  and  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Liverpool  Porcupine ;  Andrew  Halliday,  distin- 
guished as  a  dramatist  and  journalist,  and  for  long 
one  of  Thackeray's  staff  on  the  Cornhill  Magazine  ; 
Henry  J.  Byron,  wit  and  dramatist ;  and  many 
others  whose  names  I  cannot  recall;  but  they  were  a 
goodly  company,  leading  lights  in  the  world  of  in- 
tellectual Bohemia.  The  dinner  that  followed  this 
preliminary  gathering  of  the  wags  and  wits  was  not 
partaken  of  amidst  glitter  and  glare;  but  what  it 
lacked  in  the  way  of  luxury  was  made  up  for  by 
substantiality.  Sala  presided  over  the  gathering, 
and  was  the  butt  for  much  good-natured  chaff  and 
wit,  but  Sala  was  more  than  equal  to  his  opponents; 
he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  apt  reply,  a  brilliant 
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repartee,  or  an  epigram.  When  permission  to  smoke 
was  given,  many  of  the  members  indulged  in  long 
clay  pipes — "  churchwardens,"  as  they  were  then 
called — while  pewter  pots  were  more  in  evidence  than 
glasses.  For  the  following  two  hours  the  fun  was 
fast  and  furious;  there  wasn't  a  dull  moment.  There 
was  no  dearth  of  talent;  to  me  it  was  not  only  an  in- 
tellectual treat,  but  a  revelation. 

At  a  later  stage  F.  B.  Chatterton,  lessee  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  came  in  and  I  was  introduced  to  him, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  he  and  I,  Halliday,  Brunton, 
and  Henry  Lee,  left  the  Club  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  evening  in  a  box  at  the  theatre,  where  we  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  Halliday's  version  of 
Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  staged  under  the  title  of  "Rebecca." 

I  recall  that  evening  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  my  career.  In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  I 
had  beeij.  present  at  many  functions  great  and  small, 
on  sea  and  land,  but  not  one  had  impressed  me  so 
deeply  as  my  first  night  at  a  Savage  Club  dinner. 
The  absence  of  conventionalism,  the  intellectuality, 
the  spontaneous  wit,  the  repartee,  the  types  of  men, 
representing  Literature,  Art,  Science,  Music,  and  the 
Drama,  and  the  spirit  of  bonhomie  that  gave,  as  it 
were,  a  distinct  atmosphere  to  the  gathering,  appealed 
to  me  irresistibly,  and  I  found  myself  carried  away 
by  a  feeling  of  elation  which  was  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  new  sensation.  I  was  youthful;  I  had 
ambitions,  ideals,  dreams;  I  have  realized  none  of 
them,  my  youth  is  far  behind  me;  but  the  memory 
of  the  night  lingers  with  me  like  the  refrain  of  some 
haunting  song,  though  my  eyes  grow  dim  as  I  remember 
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that  of  that  gathering  of  about  fifty  men  I  am  the 
sole  survivor.  May  the  turf  lie  lightly  on  those 
dear,  dead,  lovable  Bohemians  ! 

Of  the  many  brother  Savages  and  Fleet  Street  men 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  numbering  among  my 
friends,  Sala  takes  a  very  prominent  place  in  my 
memory.  In  speaking  of  "  Fleet  Street  men  "  I  use 
the  term  as  a  sort  of  distinctive  hall-mark.  To  think 
of  dear  old  grubby  London  without  its  Fleet  Street 
is  like  thinking  of  "  Hamlet  "  without  its  protagonist. 
Fleet  Street  stands  for  intellect.  Sala  was  one  of 
the  most  dazzling  luminaries  that  have  glittered  in 
the  Fleet  Street  constellation. 

George  Augustus  Henry  Sala  (familiarly  known  as 
G.  A.  S.),  to  give  him  his  full  name,  was  the  son  of  an 
Italian  gentleman  who  married  a  renowned  English 
singer,  and  was  born  in  London  in  1828.  He  was 
educated  with  a  view  to  his  following  Art  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  for  some  years  did  excellent  work  as  a 
wood-engraver,  but  defective  eyesight  handicapped 
him,  and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  litera- 
ture and  journalism.  He  was  founder  and  first 
editor  of  Temple  Bar  Magazine,  for  which  he  wrote 
two  long  stories,  "  The  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon  " 
and  "  Captain  Dangerous."  They  were  subsequently 
published  in  book  form.  He  attracted  the  attention  • 
of  Charles  Dickens,  and  became  a  constant  contributor 
to  All  the  Tear  Round  ;  one  at  least  of  his  long  stories — 
"  Quite  Alone  " — appearing  in  its  pages.  When  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1872  he  had 
built  up  a  reputation  for  himself  that  any  man  might 
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have  been  proud  of.  He  had  travelled  all  over  the 
world,  was  a  leading  light  on  the  staff  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  for  several  years  supplied  a  page  of 
matter,  under  the  familiar  initials  "  G.  A.  S.,"  to 
the  Illustrated  London  News.  He  represented  the 
Telegraph  as  special  correspondent  in  the  United 
States  in  1863.  Returning  to  London  the  following 
years,  he  embodied  his  impression  in  a  volume  entitled 
"  America  in  the  Midst  of  War." 

To  give  even  a  brief  account  of  his  achievements 
as  an  author  and  travelling  correspondent  would 
occupy  far  more  space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal, 
I  want  to  speak  more  of  the  man  as  I  knew  him  than 
of  his  works.  What  astonishes  me  is  that  his  real 
biography  has  never  been  written.  He  was  aptly 
described  as  "  The  Rubens  of  the  Press,"  and  even  the 
small-minded  detractors  who  envied  him  his  fame 
could  not  deny  that  he  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
abilities.  An  accomplished  linguist  no  less  than  an 
accomplished  writer;  and  among  the  many  gifts 
the  gods  had  bestowed  upon  him  was  a  phenomenal 
memory;  he  was  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of  dates  and 
facts.  As  an  after-dinner  speaker  he  hadn't  a  rival, 
with  the  exception  of  Dickens  himself.  But  he  might 
even  have  challenged  that  great  master  of  oratory. 
I  knew  Charles  Dickens;  I  heard  him  read  and  speak, 
and  though  I  place  him  on  a  pedestal  as  a  genius  apart 
from  other  men,  I  do  not  think  I  take  from  him  an 
atom  of  the  glory  that  is  his  in  saying  that,  in  my 
opinion,  Sala  was  his  equal  as  a  public  speaker.  There 
was  one  other  man  of  the  day  who,  in  one  respect 
at  least,  that  of  cutting  sarcasm,  surpassed  them  both, 
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and  that  was  Disraeli.  Disraeli's  sarcasm  was  like 
a  powerful  acid,  it  seemed  to  bite  into  you  and 
permeate  your  very  marrow;  but  Sala's  satire  was 
suggestive  of  a  skilfully-handled  rapier,  it  could 
wound  but  left  no  lasting  hurt. 

Previous  to  my  fateful  first  night  at  the  Savage 
Club,  my  personal  knowledge  of  Sala  was  of  the  slight- 
est kind;  I  had  met  him  very  casually  once  or  twice. 
But  after  that  night  I  was  put  up  for  election,  and 
made  an  honorary  member  for  a  month.  Availing 
myself  of  the  opportunity,  I  used  the  Club  daily, 
and  Sala  and  I  met  frequently.  We  became  intimate, 
and  the  intimacy  quickly  ripened  into  friendship.  He 
was  a  much  older  man  than  I,  and  beyond  the  fact 
that  I  had  travelled  extensively,  and,  like  himself, 
had  seen  something  of  the  American  Civil  War,  I 
could  lay  no  claim  to  anything  likely  to  attract  a  man 
of  his  high  attainments.  But  without  the  slightest 
indication  of  patronage  he  displayed  a  kindly  interest 
in  me,  and  I  was  drawn  towards  him  by  what  I  may 
suggest  was  a  form  of  hero-worship  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  while  quick  to  recognize  his  faults,  I  more  quickly 
recognized  many  sterling  qualities  in  his  disposition. 
To  a  man  of  his  rugged  temperament  hypocrisy  was 
impossible;  he  was  no  less  incapable  of  cringing  or 
fawning  to  any  living  being.  Conscious  of  his  own 
strength  and  his  exceptional  abilities,  he  was  given' 
to  a  bluntness  of  speech  that  to  servile  men  of  lesser 
minds  was  offensive.  A  parvenu  does  not  like  to  be 
slighted,  nor  an  ignorant  man  reminded  of  his  ignor- 
ance. As  Sala  could  not  dissemble,  he  could  be  & 
blunt  with  a  Duke  as  with  a  costermonger ;  and  when 
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aroused  to  anger  by  what  he  considered  an  injustice 
he  could  spit  vitriol.  In  a  battle  of  wits  he  seldom 
came  off  second  best,  while  his  deep  reading,  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  keen  perception 
of  the  motives  dominating  the  actions  of  men,  and 
his  wonderful  memory,  gave  him  an  advantage  in 
argument  that  few  could  hold  out  against.  A  man 
so  gifted  and  so  constituted  could  not  hope  to  go 
through  life  without  making  enemies;  envy,  jealousy, 
and  malice  play  a  large  part  in  our  social  relations, 
and  a  successful  and  brilliant  man  would  be  peculiarly 
fortunate  if  he  escaped  the  slander  and  bitterness 
of  the  small-minded  failures.  When  the  Hour  news- 
paper was  started,  under  Captain  Hamber's  editor- 
ship, I  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  that  daily  as  a 
special  correspondent,  and  I  unhesitatingly  acknow- 
ledge my  indebtedness  to  my  friend  for  many  a  hint 
and  much  encouragement.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
I  found  myself  on  the  Continent  with  him,  and  a 
more  delightful  companion  I  could  not  have  desired. 
When  Napoleon  III.  died  at  Camden  House, 
Chiselhurst,  Sala  and  I  journeyed  down  together 
to  the  lying  in  state,  and  subsequently  he  compli- 
mented me  on  the  work  I  did  in  connection  with 
that  event. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  we  lost  touch  with 
each  other.  In  the  early  eighties  I  was  appointed 
Swiss  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  and  resided 
in  Switzerland  for  many  years,  during  which  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  world,  and  while  in  Australia  his  first 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  died.  He  married 
a  second  time,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  wife 
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founded  Sala's  Journal,  which  had  a  brief  and 
chequered  career.  I  know  of  some  of  the  causes 
of  its  early  demise,  but  it  would  be  an  outrage  on  the 
memory  of  my  dear  dead  friend  were  I  to  refer  to 
them. 

This  brief  reference  to  a  distinguished  dead  and 
gone  brother  Savage  is  a  feeble  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was  an  honour  and  credit 
to  the  profession  he  adorned.  Literature  was  richer 
for  his  having  lived,  and  he  raised  journalism  to  a 
higher  level  than  that  in  which  he  found  it.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  record  here  that  among  the  original 
founders  of  the  Savage  Club  were  G.  A.  Sala,  John 
Hollingshead,  Frank  Talfourd,  Henry  J.  Byron,  Robert 
Soutar,  Edward  Draper  (for  a  long  time  Honorary 
Solicitor),  Horace  St.  John,  Charles,  and  James 
Kenny,  and  Henry  Angel. 

As  early  as  1862,  the  bantling  Club,  which  had 
survived  the  ridicule  and  sneers  of  certain  cheap 
scribes  who  had  not  been  considered  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  its  ranks,  began  to  give  evidence  of  the 
vitality  that  was  to  carry  it  safely  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  years  of  wandering  life  and  many  mutations. 
It  has  been  in  peril  oft;  it  has  suffered  schisms  owing 
to  violent  divergent  views;  it  has  been  threatened 
by  upstart  rivals  who  were  avowedly  bent  on  slaying. 
it;  it  has  known  poverty;  it  has  been  glad  to  find 
shelter  in  courts  and  alleys;  it  has  been  thankful  to 
be  able  to  smoke  the  long  clay  pipe  of  peace,  fed  by 
penny  screws  of  tobacco,  and  take  its  cheap  liquid 
nourishment  from  the  humble  pewter.  Its  wanclering 
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feet  never  grew  weary;  its  unconquerable  spirit  of 
intellectual  Bohemianism  bore  it  bravely  along;  its 
soul  of  good-fellowship  caused  it  to  sing  cheerily 
when  others  thought  it  should  have  wept;  and  bowed 
its  proud  head  to  the  dust.  But  the  powerful 
camaraderie  that  had  brought  it  into  existence  could 
not  be  broken  by  the  rude  buffets  of  fickle  fortune. 
And  so  it  has  gone  on  for  nearly  two  generations, 
entertaining  Kings  and  Princes,  Dukes  and  Counts, 
and  many  of  the  world's  leading  lights  in  Literature, 
Science,  Art,  and  the  Drama.  At  the  present  day, 
though  grown  staid  and  business-like,  it  is  the  World's 
Club,  and  its  soul  remains  the  soul  of  good-fellowship. 
It  extends  a  welcome  to  all  who  are  worthy  of  it, 
and  dispenses  hospitality  with  a  lavish  hand  to  those 
whom  it  delights  to  honour.  It  would  not  be  correct 
to  say  that  it  lives  upon  its  traditions,  but  its  traditions 
are  as  precious  to  it  as  its  art  treasures  and  its  unique 
collection  of  savage  weapons  and  other  curios  which 
have  been  brought  by  brother  Savages  from  all  parts 
of  the  world;  but  woe  betide  the  man  who  comes  into 
the  coterie  under  the  impression  that  he  can  ignore 
those  traditions. 

In  the  year  1862,  when  the  second  great  Inter- 
national Exhibition  had  brought  to  the  British 
Metropolis  Press  representatives  from  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world,  the  Savage  Club  came  into 
its  own,  and  rose  to  the  occasion  in  a  manner  that  must 
have  put  its  detractors  to  shame.  It  entertained  at 
a  splendid  banquet  the  whole  of  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Press  then  assembled  in  London. 
A  feature  of  this  polygot  assembly  of  journalists  was 
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that  each  foreign  guest  was  waited  upon  by  a  Savage 
who  was  familiar  with  that  guest's  native  tongue. 
Doctor  Strauss,  a  distinguished  and  learned  Savage, 
welcomed  the  visitors  in  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  There  was  a  very  large  gathering,  and  among 
the  entertainers  were  Edward  Askew  Sothern  (the 
famous  impersonator  of  "  Lord  Dundreary  "),  George 
Cruikshank  the  artist,  and  Henry  Russell,  who  sang 
his  renowned  song,  the  "  Ship  on  Fire,"  illustrating 
it  with  magic-lantern  views.  The  function  was  a 
gigantic  success,  and  the  next  day  the  Club  found 
itself  famous.  That  banquet  placed  the  Club  on  a 
pinnacle  that  must  have  astonished  its  founders. 

About  two  years  before  the  date  of  this  famous 
dinner,  a  caustic  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News  for  February  4,  1860.  It  ran:  "There 
is  a  little  Club  in  London  which  deserves  to  be  known. 
It  flourishes  almost  without  subscriptions,  but  lives 
on  wit  and  wine,  on  fun  and  Barclay  and  Perkins. 
It  is  called  the  Savage,  not  from  the  Savage  made 
immortal  by  Johnson.  It  is  not  a  little  Garrick,  but 
it  includes  within  its  walls  men  well  known  in  Litera- 
ture and  Art." 

The  writer  of  those  lines  little  dreamed  that  the  very 
next  month — that  is  to  say,  March  7,  1860 — the 
"  little  Club  "  which  lived  "  on  wit  and  wine  "  was 
to  send  knowledge  of  its  existence  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Two  dear  Savages  had 
died,  each  leaving  a  widow  and  family  unprovided 
for.  So  the  members  who  lived  on  wit  and  wine 
promptly  organized  an  amateur  performance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  families.  The  pieces  selected  were 
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"  The  School  for  Scandal,"  in  which  the  celebrated 
actress  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick  sustained  the  leading 
part,  and  a  new  burlesque — "  The  Forty  Thieves." 
This  performance  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her 
consort,  Prince  Albert,  and  a  brilliant  suite;  while 
the  house  was  packed  with  a  fashionable  audience. 
Never  before  had  an  amateur  performance  in  Great 
Britain  been  so  honoured.  The  performance  was 
worthy  of  the  audience.  The  principal  characters 
in  the  comedy  were  taken  by  William  Brough,  Robert 
Brough,  Crawford  Wilson  (a  well-known  writer  of 
verse),  Henry  J.  Byron,  Andrew  Halliday,  and  Edward 
Draper.  The  burlesque,  which  was  screamingly  funny, 
was  the  joint  production  of  J.  R.  Planche,  Francis 
Talfourd,  Henry  J.  Byron,  Leicester  Buckingham 
(son  of  James  Silk  Buckingham),  Andrew  Halliday, 
Edward  Draper,  and  the  brothers  Brough. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  sent  a  special  message  of 
thanks  to  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  "  most 
excellent  performance,"  which  had  afforded  her 
"  so  much  enjoyment."  Within  a  very  short  time 
from  that  memorable  night  the  "  little  Club  "  was 
known  wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken, 
as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  and  the  dinner  to  the  foreign 
Press  gentlemen  revealed  its  strength  in  an  unexpected 
way.  For  long  there  had  been  a  weekly  gathering 
of  members  at  what  was  known  as  the  House  dinner, 
when  a  modest  and  unpretentious  meal  was  partaken, 
and  after  the  chairman  had  given  the  brethren  per- 
mission to  smoke  they  settled  down  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  song  and  jest. 
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Revenons  a  nos  moutons — that  is,  to  the  famous 
Savage  Club  dinners.  Between  1872  and  1879  * 
had  been  present  at  many  of  the  Saturday  night 
House  dinners,  but  in  the  latter  year  I  attended 
an  annual  dinner  for  the  first  time.  That  function 
not  only  marked  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Club,  but  it  was  made  memorable  to  me  by  the  nota- 
bilities who  were  invited  to  partake  of  the  Club's 
hospitality.  The  chairman  of  the  evening  was  Lord 
Dunraven,  who  had  become  a  member  in  1863,  when 
he  was  Viscount  Adair:  the  date  June  14,  and  it  has 
come  to  be  known  in  the  Club's  records  as  "  The 
Gladstone  Night."  Besides  this  eminent  statesman 
we  had  as  guests  Mr.  Firth,  R.A.,  and  the  members 
of  the  Comedie  Franchise,  including  MM.  Got, 
Delaunay,  Baire,  Monnet,  Sully  and  Edmond  About, 
The  list  of  guests  was  the  longest  in  the  Club's  history, 
for  apart  from  those  who  had  been  invited  by  the 
Committee  in  the  name  of  the  Club,  many  members 
had  brought  guests. 

The  Press,  which  had  been  none  too  kind  to  the 
"  little  Club,"  and  in  not  a  few  instances  had  in- 
dulged in  ridicule  and  sneers  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bohemian  coterie,  was  compelled  now  to  adopt  a 
more  serious  attitude  and  send  its  ablest  representatives 
to  sit  at  the  festive  board,  and  record  for  the  benefit 
of  a  listening  world  the  wisdom  and  the  wit  that  might' 
fall  from  the  lips  of  the  eminent  visitors.  The  Club 
had  never  sought  the  limelight,  but  it  needed  no  seer 
to  prophesy  that  sooner  or  later  the  limelight  would 
be  turned  upon  it  whether  it  liked  it  or  not.  There 
were  a  thousand  and  one  clubs  in  the  Metropolis 
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which  were  only  known  to  outsiders  by  name,  and 
the  general  public  knew  nothing  at  all  about  their 
members,  and  didn't  want  to  know.  But  the  man 
in  the  street  evinces  great  interest  in  those  who  write 
for  him,  play  for  him,  sing  for  him,  draw  for  him; 
who  make  him  laugh  or  who  move  him  to  tears,  or 
in  any  way  minister  to  his  intellectual  or  physical 
needs.  And  so  when  the  fellows  who  did  all  these 
things,  and  whose  names  were  as  familiar  to  the  public 
as  household  words,  banded  together  and  labelled 
themselves  "  Savages,"  the  public  became  curious. 
What  kind  of  wigwams  did  they  live  in  ?  What  did 
they  eat  and  drink  ?  Did  they  adorn  themselves 
with  wampum  and  scalps  ?  and  was  it  true  that  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  Brotherhood  had  to  go 
through  awful  and  mysterious  rites  ?  And  were 
the  fearsome  and  eerie  stories  that  were  told  in  awed 
whispers,  of  the  terrible  revenge  taken  on  any  traitor 
who  betrayed  the  ghastly  secrets  of  the  Brotherhood, 
based  on  fact,  or  were  they  merely  the  result  of  a 
diseased  imagination  ?  And  so  when  on  that  auspici- 
ous night  the  Savages  invited  statesmen,  poets,  great 
artists,  and  a  whole  troupe  of  the  world's  most  dis- 
tinguished players  to  feast  with  them  in  their  wigwam, 
extra  powerful  limelights  were  brought  to  bear,  and 
revealed  a  number  of  placid  and  mild-eyed-looking 
gentlemen  attired  in  immaculate  boiled  shirts.  Even 
the  poets  had  short  hair;  nothing  peculiar  was  ob- 
served about  the  musicians;  the  authors  and  artists 
were  singularly  like  other  men;  and  as  for  the  actors — 
why,  almost  any  one  of  them  might  have  passed  for 
a  dignitary  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  these  wonderful 
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Savages  and  their  friends  did  not  tear  their  food  with 
their  fingers,  but  actually  used  knives  and  forks  like 
common  people.  When,  however,  it  came  to  speech- 
making,  to  song  and  jest  and  dramatic  recitation, 
then  indeed  the  Savages  proved  themselves  to  be 
somewhat  different.  Literature,  Art,  Music,  and  the 
Drama,  had  most  worthy  and  excellent  exponents. 
The  trained  and  scholarly  eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  pitted  against  intellects  as  keen  as  his  own.  The 
Savages  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  in  their  own  wigwam 
made  it  evident  that  in  future  the  scribe  who  ventured 
to  describe  them  as  a  "  little  Club  "  that  flourished 
almost  without  subscriptions,  and  lived  on  wit  and 
wine,  would  confess  himself  an  ignoramus.  The  Press 
notices  of  this  famous  dinner  ran  into  hundreds  of 
columns,  and  illustrations  appeared  in  the  principal 
illustrated  weeklies.  The  reputation  of  the  Club  was 
now  secure,  and  membership  a  thing  to  be  proud  of. 

On  March  6  of  the  following  year,  1880,  the  Club 
went  out  to  dine;  it  was  the  guest  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  Truscott,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  his  lordship  frankly  admitted  that  he  had 
never  entertained  guests  who  had  delighted  him 
more. 

In  1 88 1  the  Savages  once  more  shifted  their  wigwam, 
and  found  rest  for  their  wandering  feet  in  the  Savoy; 
and  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Owen,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
C.I.E.,  was  appointed  Honorary  Treasurer.  There 
was  a  notable  dinner  on  July  17  of  that  year,  with 
Sir  Philip  in  the  chair  and  a  brilliant  assembly  of 
guests  at  the  hospitable  board,  while  the  Braves 
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mustered  up  in  great  strength  and  again  proved  that 
they  were  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Of  course,  the  most  notable  dinner  on  the  Club's 
record  up  to  that  point,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Savages, 
was  that  which  took  place  on  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Club,  February  n,  1882.  Sir  Philip 
Cunliffe-Owen  was  again  the  chairman  of  the  evening, 
and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  (after- 
wards Edward  VII.)  was  the  guest  of  the  evening; 
among  the  other  guests  were  the  American  Minister, 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  and  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Arthur  Sullivan,  of  Savoy  Opera 
fame.  The  banquet  was  partaken  of  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  the  Savages  and  their  friends  sitting  down 
at  the  early  hour  of  5  p.m.  About  10  p.m.,  His 
Royal  Highness  having  expressed  a  desire  to  join  his 
hosts  in  their  own  wigwam,  a  move  was  made  to  the 
Club  premises  in  the  Savoy.  Strangers  were  barred,  and 
our  future  King  spent  some  hours  in  the  Clubhouse 
and  was  entertained  by  a  brilliant  array  of  talent.  The 
Prince  was  unanimously  elected  a  member,  thus  setting 
the  mint-mark  of  royalty  on  the  Club.  Subsequently 
he  expressed  through  Sir  Francis  Knollys  his  great 
gratification  with  the  warm  reception  he  had  met  with. 

A  year  later  Brother  Savage  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  once  more  honoured  the  Club,  by  taking  the 
chair  on  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  by  my  friend  the 
late  Melton  Prior,  on  the  Egyptian  War,  illustrated 
with  lantern  views  of  his  own  sketches.  Before  the 
Prince  left  the  Club  that  evening  he  was  presented 
with  a  handsomely  bound  album  containing  portraits 
of  all  the  members. 
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On  Saturday,  February  20,  1909 — that  is  to  say, 
twenty-seven  years  from  the  year  of  the  late  King's 
election— Brother  Savage  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(now  King  George  V.)  took  the  chair,  the  dinner  on 
that  occasion  being  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  There 
was  a  record  gathering  of  Savages,  and  at  10  p.m. 
a  move  was  made  to  the  Club  premises  in  Adelphi 
Terrace,  and  the  Prince  kept  up  the  proceedings  till 
midnight.  As  a  souvenir  of  that  memorable  evening 
he  presented  to  the  Club  a  silver  cigar  and  cigarette 
box,  inscribed  with  his  crest  and  motto.  That  box 
is  one  of  the  treasured  possessions  of  the  Club,  and 
it  is  customary  now  to  place  it  on  the  table  in  front 
of  the  chairman  at  the  Saturday  night  House  dinner. 

During  the  Club's  existence  there  have  been  many 
Honorary  Secretaries.  I  have  known  several  of  them, 
and,  with  no  desire  to  draw  any  invidious  comparisons, 
there  is  one  who  is  enshrined  in  my  memory  as  the 
type  of  man  who  leaves  the  world  better  than  he 
found  it.  This  one  is  Edward  Eden  Peacock,  who  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Club  in  1884,  and  became 
Honorary  Secretary  in  1899.  Peacock  was  a  born 
journalist.  For  many  years  he  was  the  Gallery  repre- 
sentative of  the  Morning  Post,  and  was  later  appointed 
manager  of  that  journal.  He  served  his  paper  as 
he  served  the  Club  of  which  he  was  proud  to  be  a 
member,  whole-heartedly,  and  gave  of  the  best  that 
was  in  him  to  each.  No  man  has  ever  understood 
the  spirit  of  the  Club  better  than  Peacock  did.  He 
was  jealous  of  its  reputation,  jealous  of  its  traditions, 
and  he  upheld  both.  Honorary  secretaryship  was 
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then,  as  now,  far  from  being  a  sinecure.  As  the  Club 
has  grown,  it  has  become  more  and  more  necessary 
that  its  affairs  should  be  conducted  on  strictly  business 
lines.  The  slipshod  methods  of  the  early  years  would 
not  be  tolerated  now.  But  apart  from  the  business 
qualifications,  which  are  indispensable,  the  Secretary 
must  be  urbane,  tactful,  loyal,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
sympathetic.  All  these  qualities  Peacock  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  he  exercised  them  with 
such  consummate  skill  that  he  endeared  himself  to 
every  member.  During  all  the  years  I  knew  him  I 
never  once  heard  him  speak  an  unkind  word  of  any 
living  soul.  We  poor  frail  mortals  can  only  apply  our 
human  standards  in  gauging  a  man's  worth,  but 
judged  by  them  Peacock  takes  a  high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  everyone  whose  opinion  is  of  any  value. 
No  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  be  reckoned  amongst  his  friends,  can  deny 
that  he  possessed  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that, 
unhappily,  are  too  rare  in  this  strangely  constituted 
world. 

To  Peacock  duty  was  a  watchword,  and  as  he 
interpreted  duty  it  meant  something  more  than  the 
bare  performance  of  that  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  do ;  he  strove  to  leave  the  world  a  little  better  than 
he  found  it.  It  was  a  noble  purpose,  and  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence  he  accomplished  it. 

As  a  man  of  pure  thought,  as  a  man  who  recognized 
the  responsibility  of  life,  as  a  man  of  great  charity, 
which,  it  is  hardly  irreverent  to  say,  was  almost 
divine  in  its  beautiful  tenderness  and  sympathy,  he 
could  speak  no  ill  nor  think  ill  of  any  living  being. 
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Gifted  as  he  was  with  the  ability  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  limitations  of  human  nature,  he  ever  shrank 
from  constituting  himself  a  judge  of  the  acts  and 
deeds  of  his  fellow-men.  This  is  not  mere  phraseology; 
it  is  no  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  character,  but  a 
statement  of  fact. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  say  truthfully  that  a  man 
has  no  enemies,  but  in  Peacock's  case  it  may  be 
asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  he  had 
not  an  enemy  in  the  wide  world.  He  understood 
perfectly  the  art  of  making  disinterested  friends; 
there  was  no  trait  in  his  character  that  could  raise  up 
an  enemy  against  him. 

As  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  I  watched  with 
an  aching  heart  the  cruel  ravishes  of  the  terrible 
disease  that  brought  his  sweet  life  to  a  premature 
close.  Something  went  out  of  my  life  when  Peacock 
died,  and  I  have  come  to  realize  that  the  vacant  place 
he  left  in  my  heart  must  remain  for  ever  empty. 

I  sat  with  him  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  our 
conversation  turned  upon  his  illness.  It  was  clear  to 
me  that  he  fully  recognized  the  probability  of  a  fatal 
termination,  but  he  spoke  calmly;  he  faced  with  true 
courage  the  ordeal  through  which  he  knew  he  must 
pass  in  order  that  medical  science  might  endeavour 
to  prolong  his  valuable  life.  An  operation  had  been 
decided  upon  as  the  only  thing  that  might  give  him  a 
possible  chance.  He  had  heroic  fortitude,  and  only 
when  he  referred  to  the  dear  ones  who  would  be  bereft 
of  his  protection  in  the  event  of  his  not  surviving 
the  operation  did  he  display  any  emotion.  His 
thoughts  were  not  of  himself;  he  was  concerned  about 
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those  who  loved  him.  In  his  calmness  and  his  self- 
restraint,  in  the  entire  absence  of  selfishness,  there  was 
something  sublime;  and  when  I  parted  from  him 
I  felt  that  I  had  received  an  object-lesson  in  the  way 
a  man  who  was  conscious  of  a  life  well  spent,  of  duty 
faithfully  done,  could  unshrinkingly  look  death  in 
the  face.  But  not  for  a  moment  did  I  contemplate 
the  nearness  of  the  end.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  at 
that  time  that  I  should  see  him  no  more.  My  inter- 
view with  him  took  place  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon. 
On  the  Saturday  evening  following  he  lay  dead. 

In  trying  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  beauties 
of  my  dear  dead  friend's  character,  I  am  painfully 
aware  of  my  own  feebleness,  my  poverty  of  words. 
In  my  autobiography  published  early  in  1907,  in  the 
section  of  it  which  deals  with  the  Savage  Club,  I  refer 
to  him  in  his  capacity  of  Honorary  Secretary  as 
"  graceful,  tactful,  genial,  big-hearted,  tender."  That 
was  written  when,  apparently,  he  was  in  the  full 
vigour  of  health  and  strength.  It  came  straight  from 
the  heart.  Now  that  the  tale  is  told  and  he  has 
laid  down  the  burden  of  life,  I  feel  that  the  best  I  can 
do  is  to  emphasize  what  I  then  wrote,  and  add  that 
he  was  all  I  described  him  to  be  and  something  more. 

I  have  wandered  far  and  wide  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  I  have  known  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
but  to  me  Edward  Eden  Peacock  was  a  man  apart. 
He  stands  out  as  a  faithful  husband,  a  devoted  father, 
a  true  friend,  a  loyal  servant  to  those  whom  he  served. 
What  higher  praise  can  a  man  give  to  a  man  !  His 
death  was  a  severe  blow  to  me,  but  I  prayerfully 
express  a  hope  that  he  has  found  his  reward  in  a 
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brighter  and  a  better  world,  for  a  life  well  spent  in 
this  vale  of  tears. 

Looking  back  over  the  long  period  during  which 
I  have  been  associated  with  the  dear  old  Club,  a  flood 
of  memories  sweeps  through  my  brain,  and  in  these 
rambling  notes  I  have  recorded  a  few  incidents  in 
which  I  played  a  part.  In  my  experiences  comedy 
and  tragedy  mingle;  and  while  there  has  been  much 
laughter,  there  have  also  been  many  tears,  for  the 
passing  years  have  taken  from  me  a  host  of  dear  friends. 
I  have  seen  great  changes,  other  times,  other  manners; 
but  though  the  Savage  Club  of  the  twentieth  century 
differs  in  some  respects  from  the  Savage  Club  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  it  remains,  that 
spirit  of  camaraderie  and  brotherly  regard  which  has 
kept  it  in  being  through  all  its  mutations  and  tribula- 
tions. Without  that  spirit  we  should  cease  to  exist. 
I  have  humbly  tried  to  foster  it  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul;  I  have  felt  it  an  honour  and  privilege  to  be 
able  to  count  myself  a  unit  in  such  a  unique  com- 
munity; and  I  wish  for  no  better  epitaph,  when  I 
depart  hence,  than  that  it  may  be  said  of  me :  He  loved 
the  Club  ;  he  was  a  good  Savage. 

J.  E.  PRESTON  MUDDOCK. 


BILLY    BARRETT    AND    THE    LATE    ROBB    HARWOOD    CAUGHT    NAPPING. 
A  sketch  from  somnolent  life. 

BY    ALFRED    PRAGA. 


To  face  p.  28 


HOW  I  CAME  TO  BE  A  LIAR 

I  AM  thoroughly  unreliable.  I  may  say,  and  I  do 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  truth  is 
stranger  to  me  than  fiction. 

I  have  a  brother  who  says  that  it  takes  him  all 
his  spare  time  and  all  his  spare  cash  driving  about 
in  a  taxi  contradicting  the  lies  I  had  told  the  day 
before.  I  rather  fancy  he  is  touched  with  the  family 
failing  too. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  might  possibly  plead  as  an 
excuse  for  my  want  of  truthfulness  if  I  were  to  detail 
the  circumstances  which  first  led  me  to  diverge  from 
the  paths  of  veracity,  and  I  would  merely  bring  the 
following  facts  to  your  notice  to  illustrate  how  curi- 
ously sometimes  history  repeats  itself. 

It  may  be  within  the  recollection  of  most  that  the 
great  American  statesman  George  Washington,  the 
Father  of  the  American  Republic,  as  he  is  affection- 
ately called  by  his  admiring  fellow-countrymen, 
was,  as  a  boy,  unable  to  tell  a  lie.  He  could  not  do 
it !  I  have  no  doubt  he  tried  for  all  he  was  worth, 
but  he  couldn't.  He  was  truthful — as  boys  go. 

It  happened  on  one  day,  his  birthday,  his  father, 
who  was  passionately  attached  to  his  son,  gave  him 
an  axe.     The  sort  of  present  a  loving  parent  would 
give  to  a  young  child  on  his  birthday. 
29 
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The  delighted  boy  took  his  father's  gift  into  the 
garden,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  cut  down  a  cherry-tree, 
a  tree  by  which  his  father  set  great  store.  When  he 
returned  home,  Washington  senior,  wishing  to  test 
his  boy's  truthfulness,  said :  "  George,  who  cut  down 
my  cherry-tree  ?" 

Now,  mark  you,  that  boy  couldn't  lie.  Possibly 
he  had  seen  his  father  looking  at  him  out  of  the  back 
bedroom  window.  We'll  give  the  boy  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  In  reply  to  his  father's  inquiry  he 
said :  "  Father,  I  was  trying  to  knock  a  blue-bottle 
fly  off  the  trunk  of  your  favourite  elephant  with  the 
axe  you  were  so  kind  as  to  give  me.  The  axe  flew 
out  of  my  hand  and,  unfortunately,  cut  down  your 
cherry-tree  !" 

You  see,  that  boy  couldn't  tell  a  lie  ! 

Pleased  with  his  son's  honesty,  the  father  took 
him  upon  his  lap,  covered  him  with  caresses,  and 
rewarded  him  for  his  truthfulness. 

Now  to  show  you  how,  as  I  said  before,  history 
curiously  repeats  itself.  Many  years  afterwards,  upon 
my  birthday — of  which  I  have  one  regularly  once  a 
year,  paid  quarterly  in  advance — my  father  gave  me 
an  axe.  I  don't  know  why  he  did  so.  To  this  day 
I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom  the  old  man's 
motive.  Perhaps  he  had  a  lot  of  axes  and  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  he  may  have  thought  that, 
in  giving  me  one,  he  might  have  got  rid  of  me  at  the 
same  time.  Whatever  his  motive  may  have  been, 
he  gave  me  an  axe.  A  few  years  later  he  gave  me  the 
sack.  But  we  won't  anticipate.  Anyhow,  he  gave 
ine  an  axe.  I  took  my  father's  present  into  our  back- 
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garden.  We  had  a  back-garden  then.  We  were 
landed  proprietors.  It  was  a  square  back-garden. 
It  was  as  big  as — well,  I  don't  wish  to  be  accused 
of  exaggeration — but  it  was  as  big  as  a  billiard-table. 
There  or  thereabouts.  I  remember  there  were  red 
bricks  all  over  the  floor  of  our  back-garden.  A  rain- 
water tub  grew  in  one  corner,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden,  just  near  where  the  centre  was,  there  was 
a  cauliflower  growing — a  tame  cauliflower.  A  great 
pet  of  my  father's.  It  used  to  follow  the  old  man 
about  like  a  dog.  I  cut  it  down:  I  cut  it  down  in 
the  cauliflower  of  its  youth.  I  was  returning  home — 
it  didn't  take  me  long  to  return  home — when  my 
father  saw  me  approaching  through  the  misty  distance 
of  our  back-garden.  I  remember  he  was  cooling  off 
on  the  scullery  steps.  He  had  just  had  a  little  domestic 
difference  with  my  mother,  to  whom  he  was  married — 
before  I  was  born.  He  beckoned  me  towards  him. 
"  Charles,"  said  he,  "  who  cut  down  my  cauliflower  ?" 
Bubbling  over  with  truth,  and  remembering  what 
had  happened  to  the  youthful  George  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  and  anticipating  similar  happy 
results,  I  replied :  "  Father,  /  cut  down  your  cauli- 
flower !"  The  old  man  took  me  upon  his  lap — face 
downwards.  I  have  never  told  the  truth  since. 

CHARLES  COLLETTE. 


WANDERING  SAVAGES 

THERE  are  not  many  Savages  who  remember  the  days 
when  the  Club  had  no  house  of  its  own  and  wandered 
from  the  Crown  in  Vinegar  Yard  to  Nell  Gwynne's, 
Evans's,  and  the  Caledonian.  It  was  twenty-five 
years  old  when  it  moved  into  the  Savoy.  If  anyone 
sang  "  Good-Bye,  Sweet  One-and-Twenty,"  at  Lan- 
caster House,  Brother  Catling  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
whether  it  was  listened  to  less  wistfully  than  it  is 
now  after  five-and-twenty  years  on  Adelphi  Terrace. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Savoy  Club  premises 
was  abruptly  closed  by  departure  to  the  East  among 
professional  savages,  and  for  many  years  my  leave  had 
the  detestable  habit  of  coinciding  with  the  time  when 
the  Club  was  closed  for  cleaning  purposes.  Brother 
Aaron  Watson's  medley  of  reminiscences  leaves  me 
speechless  except  with  envy.  Nevertheless,  I  re- 
member an  occasion  when  the  guest  of  the  evening 
at  a  House  dinner  began  some  remarks  by  saying: 
"  I  see  you  do  not  dress."  This  led  to  a  hasty  order: 
"  Waiter,  some  fig-leaves."  The  speaker  did  not 
hear,  and  the  fig-leaves  were  not  to  be  had. 

On  another  occasion  an  explorer  back  from  very 

near  the  North  Pole  gave  as  his  most  lasting  impression 

of  that  neighbourhood  the  fact  that  there  were  no 

hotels  and  no  ladies  there.     When,  full  of  hope,  he 
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got  back  to  Europe,  he  found,  to  his  discomfiture, 
that  both  of  them  were  "  too  expensive." 

This  is  a  feature  of  the  Great  War,  when,  every 
quarter,  the  expenditure  goes  up  an  odd  million  or 
two  a  day.  This  appeals  even  to  the  north-west 
Room,  though,  as  our  Auditor  will  testify,  it  does  not 
discompose  Savages  as  a  body  anything  out  of  the 
normal. 

J.  GEORGE  SCOTT. 


THE  "  TOP  HAT  » 

OF  the  many  treasures  that  adorn  our  walls,  one  pos- 
sesses for  me  a  weird  fascination.  It  is  only  a  faded 
photograph,  dating  from  a  period  when  photography 
was  even  less  an  art  than  now;  it  would  not  fetch 
twopence  on  a  barrow  in  Farringdon  Street;  to  old 
Savages  it  is  of  value  as  the  only  surviving  group  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Club :  to  me  it  is  fascinating  as  a 
study  of  costume  and  expression — above  all,  of  hats ! 

It  dates  from  the  early  sixties,  and  that  was,  above 
all,  the  period  of  the  "  top  hat."  Not  that  everyone 
in  that  ultra-Bohemian  group  wears  a  top  hat;  there 
are  one  or  two,  one  fancies,  who  would  have  died 
sooner.  But — and  this  is  the  point — every  one  who 
wears  a  hat  at  all  wears  a  top  hat.  There  is  a  suspicion 
of  a  concealed  soft  hat  about  the  persons  of  one  or 
two,  but  even  a  Savage,  and  a  strolling  player  at  that, 
simply  dared  not  allow  himself  to  be  photographed 
in  one. 

That  was  in  1862,  and  the  Club,  then  in  its  infancy, 
had  formed  an  amateur  company  of  players  who 
appeared  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  for  the  relief 
of  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  realizing  the  hand- 
some sum  of  ^1,500  for  the  sufferers.  Andrew 
Halliday,  three  of  the  great  Brough  family,  Henry 
Byron,  John  Hollingshead,  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Leicester 
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Buckingham,  Jeff  Prowse,  and  others,  figure  in  the 
group;  but  the  hats  are  the  things  that  really  catch 
and  hold  the  eye.  In  its  first  stages,  when  the  tall 
hat  was  just  emerging  from  the  cocked  hat — when  the 
brim  was  dwindling  and  the  crown  was  rising — some 
attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the  monstrosity  of  the 
coming  fetish.  The  brim  curled  up  rakishly  at  the 
sides  and  down  at  the  front  and  back.  This  was  the 
hat  of  the  Regency,  of  which  distant  traces  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  Maclise's  portraits  in  Fraser — Count 
D'Orsay,  for  example.  But  before  Queen  Victoria 
had  been  long  on  the  throne  the  flat-brimmed  cylinder, 
or  "  stove-pipe,"  had  firmly  asserted  its  universal 
seat  on  the  Englishman's  head. 

He  wore  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  he  still 
does,  and  in  the  club,  as  may  be  seen  in  Thackeray's 
sketches.  He  played  cricket  in  it  and  ran  races;  he 
hunted  and  rowed  in  it;  and  if  he  did  not  wear  it  in 
church,  it  can  only  have  been  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
hibitions that  prevented  him.  A  nuisance  at  all 
times,  in  church  the  hat  became  an  absolute  nightmare, 
and  the  incessant  vigilance  necessary  to  protect  it 
from  your  own  heels,  or  your  neighbour's  toes,  or 
the  ladies'  skirts,  was  entirely  incompatible  with 
devotion,  and  must  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  decline  of  the  spirit  of  true  religion  and  of  regular 
church-going  for  two  generations. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  real  possibility 
of  final  escape  from  the  tall  silk  hat.  In  former  days 
the  fashion  in  men's  hats  changed  almost  as  regularly 
as  that  in  ladies'  bonnets,  and  different  classes  ob- 
stinately refused  to  adopt  each  other's  modes.  The 
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hat  of  the  period  of  "  James  First  and  Sixth " 
differed  from  that  worn  under  his  "  martyred  "  son, 
and  the  "  steeple-crown "  of  the  Puritan  differed 
from  both.  The  flapping  feathered  hat  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  little  resemblance  to  the  "  -petit  income "  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  down  through  the  Revolution  and  the 
First  Empire  the  change  was  incessant.  Some  were 
graceful,  some  ugly;  some  were  useful  and  some 
useless.  But  at  any  rate  there  was  constant  variation, 
and  at  the  worst  and  most  exaggerated  there  was 
always  the  possibility  of  ultimate  escape. 

But  when,  a  century  or  so  ago,  the  tricksy  goddess  of 
fashion  planted  on  our  heads  the  top  hat,  she  seems  to 
have  rested  from  her  labours  in  contented  triumph. 
Through  the  ages  there  may  have  been  other  head- 
coverings  that  were  as  ugly  or  as  unyielding,  as  in- 
congruous or  as  merciless,  in  their  calls  on  time, 
temper,  and  health.  But  here  was  a  masterpiece 
that  combined  in  itself  all  the  disadvantages  of  all 
previous  kinds  of  hat.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how 
utterly  it  fails  in  the  first  duty  of  a  hat :  the  protection 
of  the  wearer  from  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  storm. 
In  a  shower  the  silk  hat,  so  far  from  being  a  shelter, 
is  the  first  object  which  its  terror-stricken  victim 
endeavours  to  screen  and  to  protect.  Of  which  weak- 
ness the  classic  instance  is  that  of  the  negro  who, 
having  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  top  hat,  was 
observed  in  a  torrential  downpour  denuded  of  jacket 
and  shirt,  out  of  which  he  had  constructed  a  rude  tent 
for  the  protection  of  his  hat !  And  on  being  remon- 
strated with,  his  conclusive  answer  was :  "  Hat  belong 
to  me,  head  belong  to  massa  !" 
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A  decade  or  so  ago,  it  is  true,  the  predominance 
and  ubiquity  of  the  tall  hat,  already  shaken  by  the 
bicycle,  were  seriously  threatened  by  the  motor. 
For  a  season  or  two  it  almost  disappeared  from  the 
cloakrooms  of  the  clubs,  and  even  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  Kings  and  Princes,  Prime  Ministers, 
Archbishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  Church  and 
State,  have  even  been  photographed  in  soft  and 
comfortable  hats !  But  the  silk  hat  is  coming  back. 
It  has  rooted  itself  as  deeply  and  as  firmly  as  the  wig 
of  the  barrister  or  the  robe  of  the  parson.  The  advocate 
has,  indeed,  been  "  seen  "  and  heard  in  khaki,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  has  officiated  in  the  same  patriotic 
wear.  But,  like  the  Kitchener  enlistment,  it  is  only 
"  for  the  period  of  the  war."  When  the  cloud  that 
threatened  Europe  has  been  happily  dissipated,  and 
the  heroes  return,  the  tall  hat  will  once  more  emerge 
from  its  temporary  eclipse,  and  will  join  in  the  triumph. 
Already  a  glance  along  the  pegs  in  any  club  cloakroom 
will  prove  that  its  hold  on  the  "  exempted  "  is  nearly 
as  strong  as  ever.  If  the  taxi-driver  has  given  it  up, 
the  Russian  "  Isvostchik "  still  clings  to  it  as  ob- 
stinately as  the  Hanoverian  "  Schornsteinfeger."  And 
so,  in  spite  of  temporary  defections,  the  "  great  heart 
of  the  middle  classes,"  which  Matthew  Arnold 
correctly  recognized  as  governing  the  people  of 
England,  will  still  cling  to  its  immutable  "  badge  of 
respectability,"  and  even  in  the  recesses  of  the  Savage 
Club  the  claims  of  the  prim  goddess  of  respectability 
may  not  be  altogether  ignored. 

JOSEPH  R.  FISHER. 


AT  THE  SAVOY 

A    RHYMING    RECOLLECTION 

IN  these  days,  Catling,  when  I  think  of  you 
My  mind  darts  backward  to  the  old  Savoy, 

Where  first  we  met,  and  first  our  friendship  grew; 
And  where  there  "  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy  " 

That  lively,  white-haired,  long-locked  Wandering  Jew 
Who,  'spite  his  years,  was  an  eternal  boy, 

And,  splendidly  defiant  of  Time's  ravages, 

Wrote  towards  his  end  a  book  about  the  Savages. 

I  mean  old  Strauss,  who  still  could  cut  a  caper, 
Although  they  said  he'd  seen  the  Crucifixion. 

He  was  much  senior,  e'en,  to  Edward  Draper, 
(Lawyer,  with  literary  predilection), 

And  Tegetmeier  could  hardly  hold  a  taper 
To  years  like  his,  if  I  may  use  such  diction ; 

And  yet  these  two  last-named  had  had  their  innings 

In  Vinegar  Yard,  at  the  Club's  first  beginnings. 

Lai  Brough  was  born  in  much  more  recent  years, 
And  yet  was  of  the  earliest  of  our  members. 

In  ripened  age  he  sat  among  his  peers 
When  his  own  life  was  burning  to  its  embers, 
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Relating  stories  full  of  mirth  and  tears. 

Through  many  Januaries  and  Decembers, 
He  kept  his  youthful  heart,  still  looking  forward 
Until  we  bore  him  to  his  grave  at  Norwood. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  in  glancing  back 

One  needs  must  mostly  think  of  "  absent  friends," 

Daily  companions  once ;  but  now,  alack  ! 
Gone  by  their  separate  pathways  to  their  ends. 

Ah,  what  great  comrades  were  they  on  life's  track  ! 
What  heartening  fellows !  till  the  roadway  bends, 

Just  about  dusk,  and  then  we  lose  their  traces, 

But  keep  in  mind  their  voices  and  their  faces. 

There  was  that  dext'rous  songster  Harry  Leigh, 

Acid  of  wit,  yet  finding  life  a  lark; 
A  lark  himself  in  early-rising.     See 

His  name  first  in  the  Members'  Book;  the  Park 
His  morning  promenade;  then  P.P.C. 

He  wrote  one  night,  and  went  into  the  dark, 
Ne'er  coming  back,  to  where  we  sat  a-quaffing, 
To  send  the  Club  into  a  fit  of  laughing. 

The  Smoking-room  was  small  in  those  great  days, 
And  seemed  the  smaller  when  Paul  Merritt  sat 

In  one  large  corner,  with  his  childlike  gaze, 
As  ponderous  as  Falstaff,  and  as  fat; 

But  it  had  size  enough  to  hold  a  blaze 

Of  various  talents,  famed  for  this  and  that, 

Some  through  the  press,  some  by  the  storied  page, 

By  plays  and  poems  some,  some  on  the  stage. 
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Pettitt,  Pinero,  and  James  Albery,  then 

Drama  and  melodrama  represented. 
Irving  would  stalk  in  smiling;  and  of  men 

Who  most  were  welcomed  whensoe'er  they  entered 
Was  you,  Tom  Catling,  who  have  used  your  pen 

To  tell  of  those  who  round  about  you  centred 
In  earlier  days  than  those,  and  later,  too, 
From  Jerrold  up  to — well,  I  wonder  who  ? 

With  you,  mayhap,  came  Williams,  dour  and  grim, 
Who  quarrelled  like  Mercutio,  yet  was  kind ; 

Or  Christie  Murray — and  one  says  of  him 

Naught  save  by  way  of  kindness.     Close  behind 

His  paper  and  his  eyeglass,  tall,  not  slim, 
Looking  a  deal  like  Thackeray,  to  my  mind, 

Lounged  Baker  Greene,  physician,  soldier,  lawyer, 

Who  leaders  wrote,  and  other  things  that  awe  you. 

And  now  and  then  we  saw  infrequent  faces, 
Rathbone  or  Muddock,  come  from  God  .knows  where, 

But  mostly  Switzerland,  on  whose  swell  places 
A  book  he'd  written,  for  folk  touring  there ; 

And  sometimes  Fiske,  as  smart  as  the  Three  Graces, 
Looked  in  from  U.S.A.,  and  made  a  pair 

With  Bronson  Howard,  also  from  the  States, 

Who  grew  quite  famous  towards  the  seventy-eights. 

There  was  Charles  Millward,  who'd  write  London 
Letters, 

Or  fit  you  with  a  tombstone,  or  a  tomb; 
And  Billy  Hughes,  who  really  had  no  betters 

At  painting  fruit,  with  peaches- in  their  bloom; 
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And  T.  B.  Hardy,  in  the  "  dealer's "  fetters; 

And  Harry  Walsham,  who,  like  Reggie  Groome, 
Could  warble  in  a  most  delightful  manner, 
Whilst  Drew  or  Hargitt  played  on  the  piano. 

In  those  good  times  our  Saturdays  were  glorious, 
And  friends  and  strangers  from  our  dinners  went 

Rejoicing  greatly,  now  and  the  uproarious; 
And  Savages,  of  savage  manners  innocent, 

Each  other  loved  as  Athens  loved  rude  Boreas. 

Those  were  the  days  when  we  could  never  win  a 
cent 

At  billiards  or  at  bridge;  for,  "list,  oh  list !" 

Our  only  games  were  dominoes  and  whist. 

But  there  an  end.     I  might  go  on  for  ever, 
Or  almost,  loosely  writing  rhymes  recalling 

The  days  when,  looking  out  upon  the  river, 
The  Savages  might  see  the  sunlight  falling 

On  bridge  and  stream,  and  watch  the  water  quiver; 
Or  hear  the  newsboys  "  Latest  dishun  "  bawling 

From  the  Embankment.     But  an  end  indeed : 

Though  at  the  Adelphi  dwells  the  selfsame  breed. 

AARON  WATSON. 
November,  1915. 
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MY  first  acquaintance  with  the  Savage  Club  must  be 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  I  met  a  friend  who  was  hurry- 
ing excitedly  along  the  Strand  to  see  a  performance 
of  a  burlesque  by  the  "  Savages."  The  term  was  not 
as  familiar  then  as  it  is  now,  and  I  asked  to  be  en- 
lightened, with  the  result  that  I  found  myself  up 
in  the  gallery  with  my  friend,  anticipating  the  feast 
of  fun  as  eagerly  as  he  was.  The  performance  was 
enjoyable,  the  audience  enjoyed  it,  as  did  those  who 
took  part  in  the  burlesque.  Years  afterwards  I  met 
a  man  on  the  ice  at  Pen  Ponds,  Richmond  Park,  and 
with  him  spent  many  a  frosty  afternoon  figure  skating. 
You  can't  talk  much  while  figure  skating,  but  one 
evening  we  strolled  back  together,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  was  a  "  Savage,"  and  that  his  name  was  John 
Soden.  Later  he  invited  me  to  a  Saturday  night 
at  the  then  new  premises  in  the  Savoy.  The  room 
was  packed  to  suffocation,  and  my  contribution  went 
with  a  roar.  I  was  new  then,  and  Max  Adder's  things 
were  very  popular.  This  led  to  Soden  putting  me  up 
as  a  candidate,  and  my  becoming  a  Savage.  The 
Saturday  evenings  were  events  then,  for  there 
were  no  smoking  concerts,  and  the  members,  in 
great  sympathy  with  anything  good  and  original, 
revelled  in  many  impromptu  entertainments,  such 
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as    our   more    formal    programmes  of    to-day    never 
have. 

I  remember  giving  some  ventriloquism  at  the  Savoy, 
where  an  exhibition  of  this  almost  lost  art  was  possible. 
A  distinguished  Frenchman  said  I  had  someone  out- 
side the  window;  I  asked  him  if  I  had  anyone  in  his 
stomach.  After  making  a  man's  voice  come  from  his 
inside  and  crawl  up  his  throat,  and  dive  down  again, 
he  admitted  that  I  could  dispense  with  a  man  outside 
the  window.  The  French  are  not  ventriloquists, 
and  he  seemed  very  much  astonished  at  the  real 
thing. 

I  remember  Charles  Collette  coming  into  the  Club- 
room  at  the  Savoy  one  day,  and,  finding  a  man,  whose 
affairs  were  always  in  a  state  of  incipient  bankruptcy, 
arranging  a  lot  of  papers  on  the  stove,  saying :  "  Hullo, 
old  chap  !  Cooking  your  accounts  ?" 

Mark  Twain  was  in  the  Reception-room  at  Adelphi 
Terrace,  but  had  not  taken  his  letters,  so  I  took  the 
packet,  rather  a  large  one,  in  to  him,  saying :  "  You 
are  not  the  only  man  who  writes."  He  took  the 
packet,  smiling  grimly,  and  began  talking.  Seeing  us 
together,  another  member  dragged  in  what  Upton 
would  call  "  a  young  youth,"  and  butted  in  on  our 
chat  with,  "  Mr.  Mark  Twain,  I  met  you  in  Milwaukee 
seven  years  ago,  and — and  this  is  my  son." 

"  He  may  be,"  drawled  Mark  Twain,  annoyed  at 
the  intrusion;  "but  anyone  can  introduce  a  young 
man  to  me  as  their  son — I  never  know." 

Weedon  Grossmith  asked  me  to  let  him  read  a  play 
of  mine,  and  I  left  it  at  the  Club  for  him.  The  next 
day  a  letter  came  from  Scotland  Yard  saying  that  a 
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manuscript  of  mine  had  been  found :  would  I  identify 
it  ?  I  did:  it  was  the  play  I  had  given  Grossmith. 
Every  time  I  saw  him  I  inquired  about  the  play. 
At  last  he  confessed  to  having  read  the  first  act,  on 
which  I  could  get  him  to  express  no  opinion.  After 
hunting  everywhere,  he  went  to  Scotland  Yard,  when 
he  was  told  that  I  had  called  for  the  play,  which  was 
found  in  a  hansom  over  a  month  previous.  As 
Weedon  left  he  wondered  how  he  could  explain  away 
having  read  that  first  act  ! 

A  very  old  waiter  we  had  found  a  bank-note,  and, 
hearing  who  had  lost  it,  returned  it  to  him,  saying 
confidentially :  "  It's  a  good  thing,  sir,  none  of  the 
members  found  it."  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  happened 
in  the  early  Savoy  days. 

Some  experiences  of  Savages  as  business  men  are 
amusing  if  unsatisfactory.  I  was  induced  to  pay 
a  literary  agent  for  his  special  skill  in  placing  a  manu- 
script. After  a  time  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  me 
from  a  printer,  who  was,  I  then  learnt,  also  a  publisher, 
with  whom  I  did  business,  my  name  being  more  known 
than  the  agent.  On  opening  the  card  box  containing 
the  manuscript,  I  found  the  previous  letters  from  other 
publishers,  with  the  one  from  the  printers,  giving 
reasons  why  they  could  not  publish  it,  and  a  chapter 
missing.  The  literary  specialist  kept  my  money. 
I  secured  a  publisher  on  my  second  try,  but  I  didn't 
leave  the  evidence  of  the  failure  of  my  first  application 
on  the  top  of  the  submitted  manuscript. 

One  Saturday  night  I  had  just  started  to  do  my  bit, 
when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  As  no  one  is 
allowed  to  come  in  during  an  entertainment,  I  took 
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no  notice,  but  as  the  knocking  grew  so  violent  I 
stopped,  and  said,  "  Oh,  let  the  fellow  in  !"  and  in 
walked  Lord  Kitchener  amid  a  lot  of  applause  and 
laughter.  The  reason  of  the  latter  I  explained  to 
him — when  I  put  another  opening  to  my  show,  and 
did  it. 

ROBERT  GANTHONY. 


TWO  SPOOFERS 

ONE  was  William  Hogarth,  six  feet  high,  broad  in 
proportion,  a  baritone  singer,  and  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  phenomenal  touring  of  the 
"  Cloches  de  Corneville."  The  other  was  my  twin 
brother  Eugene  Barnett,  diminutive  and  airy.  Both 
were  Savages,  sworn  friends,  and  each  with  a  cranium 
as  innocent  of  hair  as  a  billiard-ball.  One  day  they 
sailed  down  Regent  Street,  and  were  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  a  ravishing-looking  young  lady  who  sat  in  a 
shop  window,  and  displayed,  as  an  advertisement  for 
a  firm  of  hair-restorers,  great  and  long  shiny  tresses 
which  might  have  served,  as  in  Lady  Godiva's  case, 
to  "  clothe  her  chastity."  The  shop  next  door  was 
empty  and  to  let.  Telepathy,  without  a  spoken 
word,  immediately  suggested  the  opportunity  of  a 
spoof.  The  giant  and  the  dwarf  walked  into  the 
restorer's  emporium  and  asked  to  see  the  manager. 
He  came  out  and  asked  how  he  could  serve  them. 
"  Our  business  is  this,"  said  the  dwarf,  both  he  and 
the  giant  at  the  same  moment  removing  their  hats 
and  showing  their  atrociously  bald  heads.  "  There  is 
a  shop  to  let  next  door.  Unless  you  make  it  worth 
while  for  us  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  we  propose  to 
take  that  shop,  and  sit  in  the  window  with  a  legend  of : 
*  See  what  the  Restorer  has  done  for  us.'  "  The  manager 
was  a  humorist.  They  were  asked  to  "adjourn." 

REGINALD  BARNETT. 
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MY  father,  who  has  been  dead  some  ten  years,  was 
no  believer  in  ghosts.  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  what 
I  am  going  to  relate  should  be  prefaced  by  this  em- 
phatic statement.  He  had  been  a  sailor,  was  entirely 
fearless,  and  had  a  certain  dash  of  British  obstinacy 
in  his  composition  which  did  not  make  him  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  strange,  out-of-the-way  pheno- 
mena ;  he  treated  them  with  true  sailor-like  indifference, 
not  to  say  contempt.  Now  for  my  story.  We  were 
living  in  Russia  at  the  time;  I  was  a  boy;  it  was,  alas  ! 
many  years  ago.  One  autumn  my  father,  who  had 
been  working  very  hard,  accepted  an  invitation  to  go 
on  a  visit  to  a  Russian  family,  the  Meshtsherskis,  in  the 
island  of  Oesel,  a  pretty  little  watering-place  in  the 
Baltic  which  has  several  times  come  into  prominence 
during  the  present  war — we,  his  family,  remaining  in 
the  country  in  the  environs  of  Moscow.  While  he 
was  away  he  wrote  us  frequent  letters,  and  in  one  of 
these  he  related  the  experience  I  am  about  to  record ; 
which  has  never  been  committed  to  print  before. 

The  island  of  Oesel  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
smaller  islands,  and  on  one  of  these  there  is  a  pictur- 
esque old  castle  to  which  picnics  are  frequently  made. 
Nobody  lives  in  the  castle  except  a  caretaker,  and  there 
are  no  other  inhabitants  on  the  island.  It  is  a  dreary, 
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desolate  place,  washed  by  the  Baltic,  and  was  probably 
at  an  earlier  date  part  of  the  island  of  Oesel,  which 
itself,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  originally  belonged  to 
the  mainland.  One  day  the  younger  members  of 
the  Meshtsherski  family,  the  young  Princess  and  her 
brothers,  suggested  to  my  father,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
had  been  a  sailor,  that  he  should  take  them  and  their 
old  governess  over  in  a  boat  to  the  island  with  the 
castle,  and  that  they  should  have  tea  there  and 
inspect  the  ruins.  My  father  was  an  archaeologist  as 
well  as  a  sailor,  and  was  delighted  at  the  suggestion. 
The  idea  of  inspecting  the  ruined  castle  which  had  once 
been  inhabited  by  Teutonic  Knights  appealed  to  him 
particularly.  It  was  one  of  those  oppressive,  hot  days, 
for  which  the  Baltic  is  well  known,  and  a  trip  on  the 
water  seemed  the  ideal  thing.  There  was  not  a  ripple 
on  the  sea,  the  air  was  languorous,  perhaps  a  trifle 
heavy.  Confident  in  the  nautical  skill  of  my  father, 
the  mother  of  the  children  overcame  her  Continental 
prejudices  to  an  excursion  on  the  water,  and  gave 
her  consent,  but  the  other  members  of  the  house- 
party  would  not  venture  out.  A  boat  was  chartered, 
and  with  true  British  pride  and  self-reliance  my 
father,  scorning  the  services  of  the  local  fishermen, 
took  charge  of  the  boat  himself  and  rowed  his  small 
party  across  to  the  neighbouring  island.  The  trip 
occupied  about  an  hour.  The  amiable  old  woman 
who  acted  as  caretaker  of  the  castle  proceeded  to 
prepare  tea  for  her  unexpected  guests,  and  my  father 
thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  roaming  over  the  ruins 
and  explaining  their  archaeological  features,  at  tire- 
some length,  I  fear,  to  his  companions.  After  lea 
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it  was  proposed  to  start  for  home,  but  now  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  of  weather  for  which  the 
treacherous  Baltic  has  an  evil  reputation  set  in. 
The  heat  of  the  morning  had  proved  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  violent  thunderstorm,  lightning  flashed, 
rain  descended  in  buckets,  and  the  little  party  decided 
to  shelter  in  the  castle  until  the  storm  was  over.  But 
as  the  afternoon  wore  on  the  rain  and  wind  showed  no 
signs  of  abatement,  but  rather  increased  in  violence, 
the  sea  became  boisterous,  and  the  prospect  of  leaving 
the  island  grew  more  and  more  remote.  At  last 
darkness  set  in,  but  the  storm  showed  no  sign  of  having 
spent  itself.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  castle.  The  kindly  caretaker 
improvised  a  meal,  consisting  of  chicken,  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  fried  eggs;  and  then  came  the  question 
of  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  night. 
There  was  no  difficulty  about  finding  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  the  young  Princess  and  her  governess, 
or  for  the  young  Prince,  but  what  was  to  be  done 
about  my  father  ? 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  put  you  in  the  haunted 
chamber,"  said  the  smiling  caretaker.  "  Are  you  afraid 
of  ghosts  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  catch  one,"  was  my  father's 
vain-glorious  reply.  And  so  the  haunted  chamber 
was  got  ready. 

My  father  spent  the  evening  telling  stories  about 
haunted  castles  and  mediaeval  ghosts  until  he  made 
the  young  people's  flesh  creep,  and  was  then  conducted 
to  the  haunted  chamber,  where,  so  tradition  had  it, 
centuries  ago  some  wicked  German  Baron  had  per- 
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petrated  a  foul  murder.  The  furniture  consisted 
principally  of  an  old-fashioned  four-poster.  My  father 
carefully  locked  the  door,  saw  that  the  windows  were 
securely  fastened,  and,  having  had  rather  a  strenuous 
day  and  feeling  very  tired,  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 
He  told  us  the  bed  was  most  comfortable.  He  did 
not  know  how  long  he  had  been  asleep  before  he  was 
awakened  by  a  tremendous  noise,  a  kind  of  strange 
howling  accompanied  by  a  weird  scratching.  He 
jumped  out  of  bed,  struck  a  light,  and  discovered  that 
the  noise  was  being  made  by  a  large  fierce-looking 
black  cat.  He  instantly  seized  the  animal,  opened 
the  window,  and  threw  it  out,  not  without  some 
difficulty,  however.  He  told  us  he  had  never  come 
across  so  strong,  obstinate,  and  vicious  a  beast,  and 
that  it  gave  him  several  nasty  scratches.  However, 
having  successfully  got  rid  of  the  animal  and  carefully 
shut  the  window  again,  he  unconcernedly  went  off 
to  sleep;  but  not  for  long.  Very  soon  he  was  once 
more  awakened  by  the  same  noise,  to  find  that  the 
cat  had  got  back  into  his  room.  This  time  it  was  even 
less  easy  to  catch,  and  it  fought  desperately  before  he 
managed  to  throw  it  out  of  the  window  again.  Made 
weary  by  this  second  interruption  of  his  slumbers, 
my  father  now  proceeded  to  search  the  room  to  try  to 
discover  any  other  means  of  ingress  besides  the  door 
and  windows.  The  chimney  was  closed,  apparently 
it  had  not  been  used  for  years,  and  the  walls  seemed 
solid  enough.  Too  tired  to  worry  his  brain  trying 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  reappearance  of  the  cat, 
he  flung  himself  on  the  bed  and  was  soon  unconscious. 
How  long  he  now  remained  asleep  he  could  not  tell, 
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but  no  considerable  time  could  have  elapsed  before 
he  was  again  awakened  by  the  same  horrible  noise  and 
the  same  cat.  This  time  the  cat  flew  at  him  as  he 
approached  it;  he  tried  to  hit  it  on  the  head  with  a 
chair,  but  missed,  and  felt  the  cat  at  his  throat.  My 
father  was  a  very  wiry  and  muscular  man,  but  once 
or  twice  he  came  very  near  feeling  that  the  cat  was 
going  to  be  too  strong  for  him.  Yet  he  never  flinched. 
He  was  not  going  to  be  defeated  by  a  mere  cat,  and, 
though  he  got  many  scratches  and  was  badly  clawed 
about,  he  nevertheless  for  the  third  time  managed  to 
throw  that  cat  out  of  the  window.  Being  now  quite 
convinced  that  there  must  be  some  hole  in  the  wall 
or  in  the  floor  by  means  of  which  the  animal  had 
succeeded  in  making  an  entry,  he  subjected  the  room 
to  a  very  careful  and  minute,  but  fruitless,  inspection. 
He  could  find  nothing  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
perseverance  of  that  cat,  so,  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  bleeding  at  the  arms,  face,  and  chest,  he  quietly 
returned  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep.  When  he  awoke 
it  was  daylight.  The  storm  had  subsided,  and  the 
bright  rays  of  the  glorious  autumn  were  already 
drying  the  ground.  Seeing  that  it  was  late,  he  dressed 
himself  and  joined  the  others,  who  were  having  their 
breakfast  in  a  charming  little  garden  adjoining  the 
caretaker's  rooms. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  caretaker  to  my  father.  "  How 
have  you  slept,  sir  ?  I  hope  you  have  had  a  good 
night,  and  have  not  been  disturbed  by  the  ghost !" 

"  Ghost !"  my  father  exclaimed  wrathfully;  "  I 
was  not  troubled  by  any  such  visitants.  If  you  had 
only  kept  that  horrid  black  cat  of  yours  in  some  out- 
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house  I  should  have  had  a  splendid  night.  As  it  was, 
the  brute  would  disturb  me,  and  objected  to  being 
turned  out.  How  it  managed  to  get  in  again,  I  can't 
make  out.  It  scratched  me,  too,  the  beast !  look  at 
the  marks  it  has  left  on  my  face  !" 

The  caretaker  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  awe 
and  wonder. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  she  said,  "  that  no  cat  will 
live  on  this  island  ?  We  have  never  been  able  to 
keep  one.  The  last  one  that  was  brought  here 
disappeared  the  first  night  it  arrived,  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  could  not  have  been  a  cat  you  saw  last 
night,  sir;  it  was  the  ghost !" 

My  father  laughed  loud  and  long,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  that  when  the  Meshtsherskis  went  to  Oesel 
the  following  year  they  wrote  to  tell  him  of  a  curious 
thing  that  they  had  heard — namely,  that  the  caretaker 
of  the  haunted  castle  on  the  neighbouring  island  had 
solemnly  assured  everybody  that  after  my  father's 
visit  the  castle  had  no  longer  been  haunted,  and, 
stranger  still,  that  it  had  become  possible  to  keep 
cats  on  the  island. 

This  is  a  true  story,  and  may  interest  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research. 

E.  A.  BRAYLEY  HODGETTS. 


MY  FIRST  SATURDAY  NIGHT  AT  THE 
SAVAGE 

IT  is  now  close  upon  thirty-three  years  since  I  ate  my 
first  Saturday  night  dinner  at  the  Savage  Club,  and 
yet  my  recollection  of  all  that  happened  on  that 
memorable  evening  is,  or  seems  to  be — for  memory 
plays  us  tricks — much  more  distinct  than  it  is  of  the 
events  of  the  evening  when  I  last  dined  there,  though 
that  was  only  six  or  seven  weeks  ago.  My  host  was 
Joseph  R.  Fisher,  then  the  foreign  editor  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  and,  like  myself,  a  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  My  fellow-guest  was  my  brother, 
Dr.  S.  A.  K.  Strahan,  who  then  held  a  public  appoint- 
ment in  the  Midlands;  and  who  was  fated,  after  many 
adventures  in  many  lands,  to  die,  some  twenty  years 
later,  within  the  walls  of  the  Club.  He,  too,  was  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  The  chairman  was 
the  late  Christie  Murray.  He  had  recently  won 
considerable  distinction  as  a  writer  of  fiction;  and 
everybody,  at  that  time,  expected  him  to  achieve 
much  higher  fame  in  the  future — an  expectation 
which  was  never  realized. 

The  entertainers  included  the  chairman  himself; 
Brandon  Thomas,  then  lately  arrived  in  town;  the 
veteran  Frederick  MacCabe;  Edward  Draper,  an 
original  member  of  the  Club;  Harry  Walsham,  the 
sweet  singer  of  the  Club,  then  and  for  many  years 
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afterwards;  and  Verbec,  a  French  conjurer,  who 
came  as  the  guest  of  a  fellow-countryman  called 
Guibal,  if  I  remember  rightly.  Charlie  Williams 
also  told  some  stories  of  his  experiences  as  a  war- 
correspondent;  but  the  stories  of  his  which  still  linger 
in  my  memory  could  hardly  have  been  told  that 
night,  as  they  relate  to  Lord  Wolseley's  march  across 
the  Sudan. 

Christie  Murray's  contribution  to  the  proceedings 
also  took  the  form  of  stories.  These  dealt  chiefly  with 
his  experiences  in  various  casual  wards  during  an 
expedition  he  had  recently  made,  a  la  Greenwood,  as 
an  amateur  tramp.  One  of  them,  however,  was  of  a 
different  complexion.  It  related  to  a  doctor  who  was 
called  in  to  prescribe  for  a  substantial  Staffordshire 
farmer  suffering  from  indigestion  or  something  of 
that  sort.  The  doctor  advised  his  patient  to  give  up 
the  use  of  beer;  and  if  he  must  have  a  stimulant,  to 
take  port  wine  instead.  A  few  days  later  the  doctor 
called  again  to  see  how  the  man  was  getting  on.  He 
found  him  somewhat  flushed  in  features  and  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  the  cost  of  the  port.  The  doctor  was 
puzzled  for  a  moment.  Then  light  dawned  on  his 
mind :  "  How  much  port  wine  do  you  take  ?"  he  asked. 
"  No  very  mooch,"  replied  the  farmer  sullenly, 
"  Same  about  az  A  took  o'  beer."  "  How  much  was 
that  ?"  inquired  the  doctor.  "  Oh,  two  gallons  or 
zo  a  day,"  was  the  startling  reply. 

Harry  Walsham  sang  in  his  pleasant  tenor  voice 
two  songs  which  I  often  heard  him  sing  afterwards, 
"  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  "  and  "  The  Maid  of 
the  Mill."  Speaking  of  them  recalls  an  experience 
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of  my  own.  Some  years  after  this  first  dinner  at 
the  Savage,  I  was  crossing  the  Rhine  one  evening  by 
the  great  bridge  between  Mainz  and  Castel.  As  I 
walked  towards  Castel  I  was  surprised  to  hear  someone 
in  a  beer-garden  on  the  river's  edge,  singing  "  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer."  I  listened,  and  felt  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  singer  was  Harry  Walsham. 
When  I  got  to  the  Castel  end  of  the  bridge,  I  went 
into  the  beer-garden;  and,  to  my  amazement,  the 
singer  was  a  full-blooded  negro.  After  I  entered  he 
sang  "  The  Maid  of  the  Mill."  Then  he  made  the 
round  of  his  audience,  collecting  contributions.  When 
the  wandering  minstrel  came  to  me  I  asked  him  where 
he  hailed  from.  "  'Merica,"  he  answered.  Then  he 
inquired :  "  Yo'  come  from  'Merica  ?"  "  No,"  I 
replied — "  England."  "  Ah,"  he  answered  gravely, 
"  that  makes  no  difference.  We  both  belong  to  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  race  !" 

Brandon  Thomas — whose  "  Charley's  Aunt  "  was 
still  in  the  future — sang  some  plantation  songs  with 
a  charming  elan  which  prevented  anyone  noticing  that 
his  voice  was  flat  and  husky.  Later,  at  our  request, 
he  gave  us  "The  Grand  Old  Irish  Gentleman," 
which  I  then  heard  for  the  first  time.  It  was  delight- 
fully rendered;  and  it  shows  what  manner  and  brains 
may  do,  that,  as  he  sang  it,  the  most  thin-skinned 
Irishman  could  have  regarded  it  as  nothing  but  a  joke, 
and  "  a  good  joke,  too."  I  have  since  heard  it  sung 
in  the  Club  in  such  a  way  as  would  provoke  an  Irish- 
born  saint  to  break  into  profanity. 

Frederick  McCabe  sang  Samuel  Lover's  "  Oh, 
I'm  not  myself  at  all,  Mollie  dear."  I  confess  I  am 
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one  of  those  who  have  little  admiration  for  Lover's 
work,  prose  or  verse.  But,  again,  the  magical  effect 
of  the  rendering  made  a  dull  piece  delightful.  To 
this  moment  I  can  see  McCabe  standing  before  the 
piano,  accompanying  his  singing  with  his  left  hand; 
while  with  his  right  he  set  off  every  point  with 
appropriate  and  humorous  gesture. 

Edward  Draper — whom  I  afterwards  came  to  know 
very  well  and  esteem  very  much — sang  in  a  somewhat 
cracked  voice  several  old  English  lyrics,  chiefly  from 
very  ancient  plays.  I  remember  one  of  them  well; 
for  I  had  recently  been  studying  the  English  drama 
before  Shakespeare's  time,  and  the  words  struck  me 
much ;  and,  like  everything  literary  which  at  that  time 
struck  me,  it  stuck  in  my  memory : 

"  I  like  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast, 
And  a  crab  set  on  the  fire  ; 
A  little  bread  will  do  in  my  stead, 
Much  bread  I  do  not  desire  ; 
Nor  rain  nor  snow  nor  wind  I  trow 
Can  hurt  me  if  it  would  ;  ^- 

I  am  so  wrapt  and  thoroughly  capped, 
With  jolly  good  ale  and  old  !" 

Verbec  did  some  card  tricks.  He  could  not  speak 
English,  so  his  host  Guibal  did  the  "  patter."  I  had 
even  then  seen  many  prestigiators — including  an  old 
Savage  of  an  earlier  age,  the  famous  Professor  Anderson, 
"  The  Wizard  of  the  North  " — and  I  have  seen  many 
more  since;  but  never  have  I  witnessed  tricks  done 
with  the  same  bewildering  cleverness  as  marked 
those  of  Verbec.  He  was  at  that  time  unknown 
to  the  British  public.  Some  years  later  he  made 
a  tour  in  England  with  Guibal  as  his  manager  and 
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"  patterer."  I  understand  the  venture  came  to  a  very 
unhappy  end. 

I  believe — but  am  not  certain — that  Verbec  was 
followed  by  John  Proctor,  who  gave  his  pantomimic 
sketches,  "  The  Street  Juggler  "  and  the  unspeakably 
comic  "  Last  Train  from  Ludgate  Hill." 

After  the  sing-song  was  over,  Fisher  asked  my  brother 
and  me  to  stay  for  supper.  We  gladly  accepted; 
but  when  I  heard  that  the  supper  was  to  consist  of 
tripe  and  onions  and  potatoes,  I  repented  privately. 
My  father  had  a  great  objection  to  eating  what  he 
called  the  "  entrails  of  animals  ";  and  so  I  had  never 
known  anything  about  tripe  save  what  I  saw  of  it 
in  the  butchers'  shops,  and  that  did  not  suggest  to  me 
that  it  would  make  an  inviting  dish.  However,  I 
was  in  for  it;  and  I  tackled  the  steaming  provender, 
when  it  arrived,  without  hesitation.  The  result  was 
that  many  a  score  of  suppers  of  tripe  and  onions 
have  since  seen  their  way  down  my  throat  at  the 
Savage  and  elsewhere. 

That  first  night  I  made  more  new  friends  than  I 
have  ever  made  in  the  same  time  before  or  since. 
I  will  mention  only  a  few.  One  was  James  Albery, 
the  author  of  "  The  Two  Roses."  He  sat  beside  me 
at  supper,  and,  after  it,  left  the  Club  with  my  brother's 
hat  instead  of  his  own.  The  last  time  I  remember 
meeting  him  was  at  a  Saturday  dinner  five  or  six 
years  later.  I  was  young  and  enthusiastic  and  im- 
pertinent, and  was  rather  upbraiding  him  for  not 
writing  another  play  such  as  "  The  Two  Roses." 
He  took  my  menu  card,  and  wrote  an  explanation, 
as  he  called  it,  on  the  back: 
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"  He  revelled  'neath  the  moon, 

He  slumbered  'neath  the  sun  ; 
He  lived  a  life  of  going-to-do, 
And  he  died  with  nothing  done." 

I  never  felt  sorrier  for  a  man. 

Another  of  that  night's  new  friends  was  Charlie 
Sullivan  (ne  Gascoigne),  the  very  finest  actor  of 
Irish  peasant  characters  I  have  ever  seen.  The  last 
time  I  met  him  was  in  Belfast.  I  was  over  there  for 
my  lectures  at  the  Queen's  College,  when,  accompanied 
by  my  brother  George,  I  happened  to  meet  him 
coming  out  of  the  stage  door  of  the  Theatre  Royal. 
(By  the  way,  that  theatre — famous  as  the  place  where 
Master  Betty,  Edward  Terry,  Barry  Sullivan,  and  many 
other  distinguished  actors,  made  their  first  appearance 
— has  now  been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  a 
picture-palace.)  I  had  no  notion  Charlie  was  in  the 
town,  and  was  delighted  to  see  him.  I  asked  him  how 
he  was,  and  remember  well  how  his  answer  startled 
my  home-keeping  brother.  "  Well,"  he  said  in  his 
very  deliberate  way  and  his  richest  brogue,  "  I'm 
not  atin'  much,  but  I'm  dhrinkin'  well."  He  took 
me  up  to  the  greenroom  to  introduce  his  new  wife. 
Ten  days  or  so  later  I  saw  him  off  by  the  Liverpool 
steamer.  He  was  in  high  spirits  over  the  success  of 
his  tour.  He  told  me  that  in  the  fortnight's  stay 
in  Belfast  his  share  of  the  proceeds  was  over  £250. 
He  caught  a  cold  in  crossing  the  Irish  Sea,  and  was 
dead  within  a  week. 

Another  was  Edward  John  Wade,  then  assistant 
librarian  at  the  India  Office,  and  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  literary  subjects.  After  I  became  a  member 
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of  the  Club  we  were  for  many  years  most  intimate. 
His  health  then  broke  down,  and  he  retired  to 
Brighton.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the 
front.  He  was  being  wheeled  along  in  a  Bath-chair 
and,  when  I  spoke  to  him,  he  did  not  at  first  recognize 
me.  At  last  it  struck  him  that  I  was  "young  Strahan," 
as  he  always  called  me,  and  he  burst  into  tears.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  born  in  Brighton,  and  had  come 
back  there  to  die.  A  week  or  two  later  I  saw  his 
death  in  the  newspapers. 

The  last  friend  made  that  night  whom  I  can  at 
this  moment  recall  was  John  Rae.  He  sat  beside  me 
during  dinner;  and  it  was  some  time  after  our  intro- 
duction before  I  realized  that  he  was  the  same  John 
Rae  who  wrote  "  Contemporary  Socialism,"  a  book 
I  had  read  with  the  deepest  interest  and  pleasure  during 
my  college  days.  We  became  such  close  friends  that 
for  many  years  we  usually  sat  together  on  Saturday 
nights.  Indeed,  we  were  to  do  so  on  the  night  on 
which  he  was  first  too  ill  to  attend.  I  knew  not  the 
cause  of  his  absence;  but  when  he  failed  to  turn  up 
the  next  Saturday  night  I  made  inquiries,  and  dis- 
covered that  he  was  ill.  On  Sunday  I  made  further 
inquiries,  and  found  he  had  died,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  just  about  the  time  we  took  our  seats  at  the 
dinner-table  on  Saturday. 

These  recollections  are  not  very  cheerful;  but  as 
you  get  on  in  life  your  mind  tends  to  remember  the 
friends  you  have  lost  rather  than  to  thank  your  stars 
for  the  friends  you  have  remaining.  Those  of  your 
youth  seem  to  you  to  have  been  so  much  warmer, 
gayer,  and  more  genial  than  those  of  your  age.  That 
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is  no  doubt  an  illusion  of  time  which  affects  more 
than  early  friendships.  The  very  last  occasion  John 
Rae  and  I  dined  together  at  the  Club,  I  observed  to 
him  that  the  sing-song  after  dinner  was  not  nearly  so 
amusing  as  it  used  to  be  when  we  first  became  members. 
"  Is  not  the  real  change,"  he  replied,  "  not  so  much 
in  the  sing-song  as  in  ourselves  ?  We  are  both 
thirty  years  older."  I  suppose  he  was  right.  When 
I  ate  my  first  Saturday  night  dinner  at  the  Savage,  I 
was  still  in  my  early  twenties.  I  feel  little  doubt 
but  that  lads  "  juvenile  and  curly  "  as  I  was  then, 
fresh  from  college,  with  youth's  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, who  come  to-day  for  the  first  time  to  our 
weekly  festival,  find  it  just  as  delightful  as  I  did 
in  the  days  of  old. 

J.  ANDREW  STRAHAN. 
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SIR  HENRY  IRVING'S  GENEROSITY 

THE  following  incident  may  help  to  recall  the  good- 
ness of  heart  which  was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  our  late  brother  Savage,  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

An  old  friend  of  his,  a  fellow-actor,  had  fallen  on 
evil  days;  he  came  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  and 
suggested  that  he  should  approach  Sir  Henry  and  ask 
his  help  in  a  scheme  to  raise  the  wind.  It  was  this: 
Many  years  before  Herkomer  had  painted  the  portrait 
of  the  impecunious  one,  who  had,  through  the  good 
offices  of  a  common  friend,  parted  with  it  to  a  wealthy 
East  Anglian  gentleman  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
£50,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  it  might  be  re- 
deemed within  a  stated  number  of  years.  On  inquiry 
the  writer  discovered  that  the  agreed  term  had  long 
expired,  but  he  was  assured  that  would  make  no 
difference.  He  accordingly  went  to  Sir  Henry  and 
explained  the  situation.  Not  only  did  the  great 
actor  at  once  draw  a  cheque  for  the  amount  required, 
but  he  undertook  to  have  the  portrait  exhibited  in 
the  foyer  of  the  Lyceum  while  carrying  out  all  the 
arrangements  for  raffling  it  among  the  members  of 
the  theatrical  world.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked : 
"  We  must  not  let  the  ox  starve  while  the  grass  is 
growing;"  and,  ringing  for  Mr.  Loveday,  he  in- 
structed him  to  place  his  former  comrade  on  the  weekly 
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treasury  list  for  a  substantial  amount.  The  raffle 
proved  a  great  success,  as  every  greenroom  was  well 
canvassed  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  help  of  Sir 
Henry  himself,  and  finally  the  portrait  became,  unless 
the  writer's  memory  is  at  fault,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Albert  Chevalier.  A  rather  curious  coincidence 
occurred  while  the  preparations  for  the  raffle  were  in 
progress.  The  landlady  of  the  unlucky  Bohemian, 
doubtless  getting  to  hear  what  was  being  done, 
determined  to  put  the  screw  on,  and  did  so  with  a 
vengeance.  In  fact  she  threatened  to  turn  him  out 
at  very  short  notice  unless  he  paid  up  his  full  in- 
debtedness to  her.  The  writer  was  again  deputed 
to  visit  Sir  Henry.  He  was  shown  into  the  private 
room  at  the  Lyceum  where  he  found  Sir  Henry,  Mr. 
Bram  Stoker,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston,  engaged 
in  conversation.  Irving  invited  the  intruder  to  take 
a  chair  just  opposite  to  where  he  sat  at  his  table, 
and  asked  what  was  the  news.  While  Miss  Gertrude 
Kingston  and  Mr.  Bram  Stoker  continued  their  talk, 
he  briefly  explained  his  mission.  When  he  had  ended, 
Sir  Henry  said :  "  What  is  the  amount  ?"  He  was 
told.  "  To  whom  shall  I  make  the  cheque  payable  ?" 
"  Oh,  to  the  landlady,  of  course."  "  Well,  but  what 
is  her  name  ?"  The  writer  had  been  bracing  himself 
to  meet  this  question,  and,  at  great  pains,  succeeded 
in  saying,  in  the  most  natural  way :  "  Ellen  Terry." 
At  the  mention  of  that  distinguished  name  Mr. 
Bram  Stoker  and  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  suddenly 
looked  at  the  speaker,  while  Sir  Henry  raised  his  head 
and  gave  him  a  look  that  would  have  frightened  Lady 
Macbeth.  He  found  strength,  however,  to  say  very 
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slowly,  in  answer  to  the  imperious  question  Sir  Henry 
was  asking  only  with  his  eyes :  "  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
but  our  friend's  landlady  has  the  same  name  as  that 
of  the  great  actress."  Satisfied  it  was  no  ill-timed  joke 
or  impertinence,  Sir  Henry  Irving  resumed  the 
pen  he  had  laid  down,  and  wrote  out  the  cheque. 
It  only  remains  to  say  that,  when  the  raffle  was  most 
satisfactorily  ended,  he  refused  to  accept  a  penny  by 
way  of  refund. 

VICTOR  COLLINS. 


AN  ANECDOTE 

I  REMEMBER  on  one  occasion  being  in  the  chair  at 
the  Savage  Club,  and  having  as  my  guests  Sir  Francis 
Jeune  (afterwards  Lord  St.  Helier),  the  then  President 
of  the  Divorce  Court,  and  Sir  Robert  Romer,  the 
well-known  Chancery  Judge.  Although  a  very  wise 
rule  of  the  Savage  Club  nominally  prohibits  speeches, 
I  was  asked  on  that  occasion  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  visitors,  and  after  I  had  spoken  my  two  guests 
rose  to  respond. 

The  President  of  the  Divorce  Court,  as  the  Senior 
Judge,  spoke  first.  Sir  Robert  Romer  followed. 
His  speech  was  terse.  "  I  do  not  intend,"  he  said, 
"  to  make  a  speech.  I  am  perfectly  content  to  be 
the  only  person  who  has  had  the  distinction  of  making 
the  President  of  the  Divorce  Court  a  co-respondent." 

MOULTON. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PILGRIMAGE 

SUPPING  one  night  with  the  late  Edgar  Fawcett,  an 
American  poet  and  novelist  who,  by  the  way,  has 
never  received  his  due  measure  of  appreciation  in 
England,  and  listening  to  his  anecdotes  of  the  many- 
English  and  American  celebrities  he  had  met,  I 
inquired :  "  Why  don't  you  write  your  Recollections, 
Fawcett  ?"  His  wistful  blue  eyes  (for  he  always 
struck  me  as  in  a  continual  condition  of  mild  and  ag- 
grieved surprise  at  his  failure  to  win  greater  recognition 
in  this  country)  rested  on  mine  meditatively  for  a 
moment.  Then,  with  that  characteristic  lisp  which 
sounded  so  quaintly  on  the  lips  of  a  grey-haired,  grey- 
bearded  man,  he  said  softly :  "  We  draw  back  our 
chair  so  soon  from  the  dining-table  of  life  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  think  of  the  dishes  we  have 
eaten,  or  even  of  those  we  have  left  untasted." 

Fawcett  left  many  dishes  untasted,  for  he  died  in 
early  middle  age,  and  died  something  of  a  pessimist. 
Thomas  Catling  would  have  us  to  believe  that,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  he  has  drawn  back  his  chair 
from  the  table;  but  so  long  as  he  continues  to  write 
in  the  glad,  grateful,  and  optimistic  strain  which 
characterized  his  volume  of  recollections,  "  My  Life's 
Pilgrimage,"  his  friends  and  readers  must  think  of 
him  as  an  honoured  guest,  still  seated  with  them  at 
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the  feast.  Mr.  Catling  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the 
ex-editor  of  Lloyd's  News,  and  was  in  the  service  of 
the  proprietor  first  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  in  the  composing- 
room,  and  finally  as  chief  editor,  for  fifty-three  years. 
His  book  is  thus  a  history  of  the  rise  of  Lloyd's  News- 
paper from  a  circulation  of  some  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  to  that  of  more  than  a  million;  and  is  also, 
in  a  sense,  a  history  of  Fleet  Street  for  half  a 
century. 

Than  the  late  Lord  Burnham,  who  contributed  an 
admirable  and  graceful  introduction,  no  more  appro- 
priate sponsor  for  Mr.  Catling's  recollections  could 
be  found,  for  only  by  a  journalist  can  such  a  work 
be  adequately  prefaced  or  reviewed.  Remembering 
what  has  been  said  by  a  writer,  signing  himself  "  E.," 
in  the  National  Review,  to  the  effect  that  "  a  journalist 
is  a  person  who  combines  universal  ignorance  with  a 
desire  to  instruct,"  I  hasten  to  add  that  by  "  only  a 
journalist  "  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  a  great  and  honour- 
able profession.  A  journalist's  information  on  any 
particular  subject  may  not  always  be  exact  or  ex- 
haustive, for  his  chief  business  is  to  get  "  copy,"  and 
to  keep  the  public  informed  upon  current  events, 
not  to  constitute  himself  a  walking  encyclopaedia. 
But  if  twenty  men,  all  of  different  occupations, 
started  at  "  scratch  "  in  a  race  to  discover  something 
of  which  each  of  them  was  ignorant,  my  money  would 
be  put  upon  the  journalist,  for  he  generally  knows 
where  to  go  to  find  out  what  he  wishes  to  know.  A 
score  of  times,  in  Mr.  Catling's  absorbing  book, 
he  tells  us — modestly,  but  not  without  pardonable 
professional  pride — of  his  own  astounding  feats  in 
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nosing  out  "  copy  "  in  the  unlikeliest  quarter,  and  in 
"  getting  ahead "  of  everyone,  not  excepting  the 
police,  in  obtaining  the  earliest  information  in  regard 
to  a  murder,  a  marriage,  or  a  political  crisis. 

Having  admitted  that  "  only  by  a  journalist  "  can 
Mr.  Catling's  book  be  adequately  reviewed,  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  explain  that,  although  I  am  not  a  journalist, 
I  was  for  twenty  years  Mr.  Catling's  near  neighbour 
in  Salisbury  Square,  where  I  was  working  as  editor 
and  literary  adviser  to  a  great  firm  of  publishers, 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  and  so  I  came  to  know 
rather  more  of  journalists  and  journalism  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  authors.  In  this  connection  I 
remember  Lord  Northcliffe's  words  when  he  and  I 
were  discussing  journalism.  "  Find  me  the  right  man, 
the  born  editor,  the  man  with  ideas,  energy,  enter- 
prise, application,  and  brains,  and  I'll  start  a  new 
journal  every  day  in  the  week.  It  is  Ideas  and  the 
Man  that  are  so  hard  to  get." 

Mr.  Catling  is  a  man  of  ideas,  energy,  application, 
enterprise,  and  brains.  He  is  a  born  editor,  a  born 
journalist,  and,  no  matter  on  what  paper  he  might 
have  happened  to  find  a  place,  sooner  or  later  he  must 
inevitably  have  forged  to  the  front.  That  his  book 
is  more  journalism  than  literature  he  would  be  the 
first  to  admit.  None  the  less  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
read  and  remembered  many  years  hence  than  much 
that  passes  for  literature,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  expert's 
record  of  the  development  of  modern  journalism. 
To-day  journalism  is  a  giant.  In  Mr.  Catling's 
'prentice  time  the  giant  was  little  more  than  a  lusty 
youth.  Mr.  Catling  was  one  of  that  youth's  tutors 
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and  trainers,  and  in  his  book  he  has  not  only  rendered 
a  faithful  account  of  his  tutorship,  but  has  given  us 
much  else  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value.  "  My 
Life's  Pilgrimage  "  is,  in  fact,  a  commentary  upon 
the  principal  happenings  of  fifty  or  sixty  years.  It 
has  thus  an  historical  value  other  than  that  of  the 
familiar  volumes  of  recollections  dealing  chiefly  with 
the  writers'  own  careers  and  livened  by  anecdotes 
of  the  more  or  less  eminent  persons  they  have  met. 
Not  that  Mr.  Catling's  volume  is  deficient  in  good 
stories.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  packed  with  them, 
for  he  has  known  personally  many  prominent  public 
men  of  his  time,  including  Irving,  Cruikshank, 
Frank  Buckland,  Captain  Webb,  Blondin,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Tom  Hood,  Burnand,  Sala,  the  Broughs, 
H.  J.  Byron,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark 
Twain,  Toole,  the  Grossmiths,  Hollingshead,  Dion 
Boucicault  the  Senior,  Andrew  Halliday,  Augustus 
Harris,  Sir  John  Gorst,  Bancroft,  Froude,  Kitchener, 
Harry  Pettitt,  President  Cleveland,  Wilson  Barrett, 
Archbishop  Benson,  William  Black,  Watts-Dunton, 
Swinburne,  and  many  others.  Moreover,  he  has 
travelled  widely,  and  his  excellent  memory  enables 
him  to  brighten  nearly  every  page  with  a  character- 
istic anecdote,  a  picturesque  description,  or  some  item 
of  curious  but  forgotten  information.  To  read,  for 
instance,  that  Wellington  only  once  saw  Napoleon, 
and  saw  him  then  at  a  distance,  is  somewhat  astonish- 
ing. Recalling  her  experiences  to  Sir  Henry  Irving 
(Mr.  Catling's  informant),  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  said  that  she  went  to  a  ball  at  Willis's  Rooms 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  asked  him  to  tell 
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her,  as  Louis  Napoleon  entered,  if  the  Prince  in  any 
way  resembled  his  great-uncle.  Wellington's  reply 
was  that  he  could  scarcely  say,  as  it  was  only  on  a 
single  occasion  that  he  saw  a  little  man  in  a  grey  coat, 
riding  at  a  distance,  and  was  told  that  the  little  man 
was  Buonaparte. 

"  Be  pitiful,  for  everyone  is  fighting  a  hard  battle," 
said  Ian  Maclaren.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
Catling's  book  is  written.  He  tells  us  frankly  of  the 
bitterness  of  his  early  struggles,  but  those  struggles 
and  that  bitterness  have  softened,  not  soured  him; 
and  even  when  speaking  of  men  he  dislikes,  of  men  who 
failed  him  and  abused  his  trust,  or  of  those  journalistic 
derelicts  who  drift  up  and  down  Fleet  Street — we 
all  know  them — in  and  out  of  newspaper  offices  and  of 
taverns,  to  sponge  and  to  soak,  he  has  nothing  but  pity 
and  tenderness  at  the  thought  of  wasted  lives  and  ruined 
careers.  That  he  has  always  been  ready  with  practical 
help  for  the  unfortunate  all  Fleet  Street  knows,  and, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  he  has  given  many  a 
generous  "  lift  "  to  a  struggling  journalist  or  author. 
Singularly  courteous  as  an  editor,  genial  as  a  man, 
loyal  as  a  friend,  just,  high-minded,  and  born  with 
the  gift  for  good-fellowship  and  camaraderie  by  which 
his  brother-members  of  the  Savage  Club  set  such  store, 
it  is  small  matter  for  surprise  that  there  is  no  better- 
known  or  better-loved  personality  than  he  in  journal- 
ism. Reading  his  book  or  meeting  him  in  the  flesh, 
none  of  us  can  think  of  him  as  drawing  back  his  chair 
from  the  dining-table.  Except  for  the  evidence  it 
bears  of  his  vast  experience  and  wide  knowledge,  his 
"  Pilgrimage  "  might  be  the  work  of  some  young  and 
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hopeful  man;  for  there  is  no  croaking,  no  dismal 
comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past.  His  outlook 
on  life  reminds  one  not  a  little  of  a  passage  in  a  letter 
by  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Realizing  that  the  end  was  near, 
protesting  that  "  literally  no  man  has  more  wholly 
outlived  life  than  I,"  Stevenson  adds,  with  the  in- 
domitable courage,  the  incorrigible  humour,  that  were 
his  to  the  last,  "  and  still  it's  good  fun  !" 

That  life  holds  many  years  of  "  good  fun  "  for 
"  T.  C."  is  the  hope  and  belief  of  all  his  "  Brother 
Savages  "  and  of  his  innumerable  friends  and  readers 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Gentlemen,  the  toast  is, 
"  Our  dear  and  honoured  Brother  Savage,  Tom 
Catling.  God  bless  him  !" 

COULSON  KERNAHAN. 


A  TOAST 

THERE  are  times,   my  dear  Catling,  when  our  lips 
cannot  utter 

The  words  pointed  out  by  our  hearts; 
And  it's  hardly  the  part  of  a  Savage  to  butter 

A  man  of  your  many  great  parts. 

Still,  as  Editor,  Freemason,  Savage,  and  Man, 

We  drink  to  you — up  to  the  throttle ; 
And  wish  you  all  good  that  any  man  can, 

Whenever  we  crack  a  fresh  bottle  ! 

OLIVER  FRY. 


A  REMINISCENCE 

IN  the  throes  of  the  Great  War  one  remembers  that 
many  of  one's  brother-Savages  are  enduring  its 
dangers  and  anxieties,  and  that  even  the  peaceful 
history  of  the  Club  itself  has  known  its  tragedy. 

I  recall  the  last  words  of  our  gifted  Brother-Savage 
"  Charlie  Arnold,"  "  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  King," 
when,  with  that  loyal  sentiment  of  his  patriotic 
song  in  his  heart,  death  called  him  from  the  Saturday 
night  gathering  of  the  Savages  and  their  guests  in  the 
wigwam — to  the  "  presence,"  as  Brother-Savage  Odell 
said,  "  of  the  King  of  kings "  !  In  the  solemn 
moments  following,  the  French  President  of  the  Society 
of  International  Journalists,  the  guest  of  the  Club, 
expressed  fraternal  sympathy,  and  gave  articulation 
in  a  few  sentences,  and  in  tones  which  speak  greater 
things  than  words,  to  the  strained  feelings  of  the 
party,  and  closed  the  shadowed  gathering  with 
invocation  of  the  "  clubable  "  spirit — the  very  bond 
of  brotherhood  between  the  men  of  all  nations. 

Linked  with  memories  of  that  tragic  night  is  the 
happy  recollection  that  that  best  of  good  Savages 
and  friend  of  them  all,  Jack  Ivimey,  who  played  in 
his  own  inimitable  way  the  accompaniment  to 
Arnold's  last  song,  is  still  with  us,  and  continues, 
with  general  and  ever-increasing  acclamation,  to  act 
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in  the  capacity  of  accompanist-in-chief  at  the  Saturday 
night  entertainments  that  delight  the  Savages  and 
their  friends,  and  unite  them  in  gratitude  to  him 
for  long  and  splendid  service  and  in  admiration  of 
the  charming  manner  in  which  that  service  is  rendered 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances. 

W.  R.  E.  COLES. 


MY  INTRODUCTION  TO  PENLEY 

"  CHARLEY'S  AUNT  still  running  !" 

Hassall's  famous  cartoon  calls  up  reminiscences,  and 
carries  one  back  years :  is  it  eleven  or  twelve  since  the 
old  Lady  girded  herself  for  her  remarkable  perform- 
ance and  was  entered  for  the  race  ?  How  the  time 
flies — verbum  sap. :  a  very  necessary  if  not  original 
remark  in  this  short  history  of  how  it  was  I  met 
Penley.  Well,  that — to  me — interesting  episode  hap- 
pened thuswise :  really  it  was  the  result  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  aided  materially  by  my  unwisdom  and 
impatience,  interchangeable  terms  in  my  case.  I  am 
not  now,  and  was  not  then  frequently  to  be  found 
at  the  Club,  and  in  that  respect  was  not  a  credit 
to  my  sponsors,  those  who  did  me  the  honour  of 
proposing  and  seconding  me  for  election,  my  old 
friends  C.  J.  Wills  and  J.  A.  Fitzgerald.  Dr.  Wills 
turned  me  over  to  dear  old  "  Fitz  "  because,  as  he 
said,  "  it  would  be  better  that  a  painter  should  be 
proposed  by  a  brother  brush." 

However,  going  to  see  Wills  one  day  at  the 
"  Savage  " — the  Doctor  was  usually  to  be  found  there 
in  the  afternoon,  in  time  for  cards — I  went,  I 
remember,  shyly  into  the  Smoke-room,  as  one  does 
when  one  knows  very  few  members  in  a  club. 
74 
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Finding  Wills  talking  with  his  crony  Terrott,  the 
Doctor  said  to  me  in  a  quasi-professional  tone,  after 
our  greetings:  "  You  don't  look  well;  what  have  you 
been  about  ?"  On  my  stammering,  "  Oh,  nothing  ! 
bothered  and  worried,  perhaps,"  he  added :  "  You 
want  bucking  up;  you  should  go  to  the  theatre. 
Why  don't  you  go  and  see  the  '  Private  Secretary '  ?" 
I  forget  what  was  the  correct  violent  objurgation 
in  use  at  the  time  to  deprecate  a  suggestion,  but  what- 
ever it  was  I  said  it.  Wills  grinned,  but  went  on 
in  his  occasionally  judicial  and  cynical  style,  "  Oh  !  in 
that  case  I  can't  do  better  than  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Penley,"  at  the  same  time  gently,  but  firmly,  pressing 
me  down  on  to  the  settee  against  which  I  had  been 
standing,  with  my  back  to  an  individual  I  had  neither 
recognized  nor  seen. 

The  situation  was  too  comical:  I  can  never  forget 
it.  The  moment  after  abusing  the  play,  in  which  the 
actor  had  a  great  success,  to  find  myself  sitting  beside 
him — the  great  little  Penley  !  My  embarrassment 
was  great ! 

He,  amused  at  the  odd  nature  of  the  introduction, 
acknowledged  my  apologies  and  excuses,  and  far  from 
resenting  my  unclubable  observations,  set  me  at  my 
ease  at  once,  taking  the  incident  as  an  excellent  joke. 
We  were  immediately  at  one  and  plunged  in  conversa- 
tion. I  cannot  remember  all  we  said;  we  discussed 
personal  moods  in  relation  to  witnessing  performances 
of  plays  of  various  kinds,  and  I  made  some  remarks 
on  the  fascinating  nature  of  his  profession.  His 
"  I  don't  know,  you  know,  it's  all  very  well  some- 
times," did  not  surprise  me  so  much  as  his  confidential 
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bearing  to  one  who,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
have  appeared  to  most  men  a  very  undesirable  stranger. 
"  But  I  very  much  want  to  be  a  manager,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  I'm  thinking  of  being  a  manager,  and  am, 
in  point  of  fact,  looking  out  for  a  theatre  now;  indeed, 
I  am  thinking  of  taking  the  "  Royalty."  Here  I 
put  my  foot  in  my  manners  again :  "  Oh,  surely  not 
the  dirty  little  Royalty  !"  I  said.  "  Ah,"  he  replied, 
"  it  won't  be  a  dirty  little  Royalty  any  more;  I  shall 
have  it  cleaned  and  smartened  up,  don't  you  know, 
so  where's  the  objection  ?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you  know  best;  but  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  it  held  enough  to  pay,  and,  besides 
the  small  amount  of  gate-money,  there  is  always 
the  difficulty  of  carriages  setting  down  and  getting 
away  in  those  narrow  streets."  He  then  broke  off, 
and  called  across  the  room,  in  the  old  familiar  tones, 
to  a  chum :  "  I  say,  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Royalty,  and  how  much  it  holds  ?"  The  answer,  I 
think,  came,  "  Not  much." 

It  was  enough,  however,  as  it  proved;  an  inex- 
pensive jug  may  not  hold  much,  but  if  you  can 
constantly  refill  it — how  then  ?  How  many  times 
that  jug  went  to  the  well  of  public  patronage  without 
accident  I  need  not  say.  All  the  town,  one  might 
say  all  the  country  too,  went  to  see  Brandon  Thomas's 
play,  with  its  delightful  little  underplot,  and  enjoyed 
it,  and  the  inimitable  fun  of  the  actor-manager,  who 
kept  us  in  a  roar  of  laughter  every  evening,  making 
so  many  of  us  go  to  roar  again.  Surely  men  who 
can  make  us  laugh  are  benefactors  to  their  species. 
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The  benefaction  stops  there  with  some;  many 
of  us  know,  however,  it  went  far  beyond  in  this 
instance. 

I  did  not  interrupt  Wills  at  his  poker  that  afternoon, 
but  have  thanked  him  often  since,  as  we  have  laughed 
together  over  my  introduction  to  Penley. 

PHILIP  H.  NEWMAN. 


SAVAGE  CLUB  RECOLLECTIONS 

TWENTY-THREE  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  .of  being 
the  five  hundredth  member  of  the  Savage  Club. 
To-day  there  are  scarcely  a  hundred  members  before 
me.  In  the  meantime  the  black-bordered  list  at  the 
end  of  the  little  yearly  volume  has  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  the  members  elected  before  me  have 
decreased. 

The  list  is  sad  reading,  though  it  brings  to  one's 
mind  pleasant  recollections  and  many  enjoyable 
evenings  spent  in  the  company  of  such  jolly  fellows 
as  only  the  Savage  Club  can  bring  together. 

At  this  period  the  annual  meetings  were  most 
exciting.  The  Honorary  Secretary  of  that  time  was 
not  popular  with  some  members;  he  dominated  the 
Club — there  was  too  much  Honorary  Secretary  and 
very  little  Committee.  A  certain  meeting  at  the 
dug-out  of  a  warrior  sculptor  was  destined  to 
have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
Club,  for  it  brought  about  the  resignation  of  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  with  the  consequence  that  for 
a  while  chaos  reigned  at  the  Club.  For,  whatever 
were  his  faults,  the  Honorary  Secretary  was  a  capable 
manager,  and  financially  the  Club  flourished  under 
his  despotic  sway.  After  he  left  there  was  no  direct 
management,  peculation  was  rife,  much  of  the  money 
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which  the  members  paid  for  their  Saturday  night's 
dinner  failed  to  reach  the  treasury.  The  Club 
wanted  another  Dictator,  and  got  one  in  the  person 
of  a  well-known  actor;  but  the  members  were  again 
dissatisfied,  and  the  new  Honorary  Secretary  resigned. 
The  Committee  now  realized  the  position  of  the 
Club,  and  worked  with  a  will  and  energy  that  won  the 
approbation  of  all.  The  Club's  arrangements  were 
completely  overhauled,  system  was  introduced  and 
order  restored,  and  this  was  continued  under  the 
benevolent  regime  of  the  late  Honorary  Secretary 
in  the  person  of  E.  E.  Peacock,  who  was  beloved  by 
all. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  and  for  years  afterwards 
we  used  to  begin  the  Saturday  dinners  at  half-past 
five.  In  the  summer-time  it  was  like  dining  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  with  the  light  streaming  through 
the  windows  overlooking  the  fascinating  view  of  the 
Thames  and  its  Embankment.  But  in  spite  of  the 
long  evenings,  whether  the  entertainment  was  good 
or  indifferent,  we  always  spent  an  enjoyable  evening, 
and  kept  the  ball  rolling  even  later  than  we  do  now. 

Much  of  the  celebrity  of  the  Savage  Club  has  been 
due  to  the  entertainers,  and  no  praise  can  be  given 
them  which  is  too  high  for  the  way  they  have  worked 
to  make  the  Saturday  evenings  famous  all  over  the 
world. 

These  entertainers  often  have  to  work  against  ad- 
verse circumstances.  Sometimes  a  vocalist  will  sing 
a  song  which  falls  flat.  Another  time  he  may  sing 
the  same  song,  and  sing  it  no  better,  and  it  will  be 
received  with  rapturous  applause.  What  the  psycho- 
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logical  reason  for  this  is,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain. 
Possibly  there  is  some  feeling  present  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience  which  prepares  them  to  be  pleased 
with  a  particular  kind  of  song  or  recitation.  I  have 
been  present  when  Odell  has  recited  "  The  Revenge," 
and  noticed  both  members  and  guests  dwelling  upon 
his  words  with  the  keenest  interest;  at  other  times 
a  weariness  has  been  observed. 

Two  of  the  songs  which  still  linger  in  my  memory, 
"  Loch  Lomond  "  and  "  Mandalay,"  were  sung  by 
the  late  William  Nicholl,  who  had  some  peculiar 
falsetto  notes  of  great  sweetness;  they  were  low  and 
soft,  yet  penetrating.  After  one  of  these  songs  the 
chairman  of  the  evening  said :  "  Brother  Nicholl  is 
not  the  only  sweet  singer  we  have  with  us.  I  call 
upon  Brother  Cheesewright  for  a  song."  This  caused 
the  members  to  smile,  for  Cheesewright  had  a  voice 
so  powerful  that  it  would  have  drowned  the  bellowing 
of  a  bull;  but  he  was  always  ready  to  oblige,  and  he 
could  sing  a  capital  comic  song. 

One  of  Cheesewright's  most  comical  songs  was  a 
duet  he  used  to  sing  with  a  visitor  (the  part  was 
afterwards  sung  by  G.  Fitzgibbon).  This  song,  I 
believe  was  called  "  The  Twin  Brothers."  Cheese- 
wright was  a  big  burly  man  with  a  dark  complexion, 
whilst  his  quondam  brother  was  slight,  fair,  and  short. 
As  the  song  proceeded,  Cheesewright  seemed  to 
grow  bigger,  his  face  got  redder  and  redder,  almost 
purple,  whilst  his  quondam  brother  seemed  to  grow 
smaller  and  his  face  get  paler  and  paler.  The  effect 
was  comical  in  the  extreme. 

The    professional    musicians    and    entertainers    are 
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not  the  only  fraternity  which  delight  the  members 
and  guests  at  the  Saturday  dinners.  Many  of  the 
ordinary  members  contribute  to  the  harmony  and 
amusement  by  giving  songs  and  recitations. 

A  most  striking  recitation  used  to  be  given  by  J.  A. 
Fitzgerald,  known  as  Fairy  Fitzgerald,  from  the  kind 
of  pictures  he  painted.  In  appearance  he  did  not 
in  the  least  resemble  a  fairy.  He  was  a  little  old  man, 
with  a  brown  complexion,  piercing  black  eyes,  and 
a  shining  bald  head.  The  recitation  I  am  alluding 
to  was  called  "Mrs.  Usher";  it  represented  a  re- 
hearsal on  the  stage  of  an  ancient  Surrey  theatre. 
When  Fitz  was  called  upon  by  the  chairman,  there 
were  always  loud  cries  for  "  Mrs.  Usher  " ;  for  the 
whole  thing  was  true  to  life  and  recited  and  acted 
with  an  effect  that  only  a  born  actor  could  produce. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  strong,  even  sanguinary, 
language,  accompanied  with  biting  sarcasm,  which  the 
acting  manager  used  to  Mrs.  Usher  (the  leading  lady) 
and  to  the  rest  of  his  company,  many  of  the  members 
were  rather  shocked.  Fitz  knew  this,  and  unless  he 
was  literally  forced  to  recite  this  piece  he  would 
substitute  some  charming  poetic  idyll. 

I  shall  never  forget  Fitzgerald  and  "  Mrs.  Usher." 

H.  JAMYN  BROOKS. 


SOME  CASUAL  ACQUAINTANCES 

WHEN  I  was  elected  a  Common  Councilman  in  1880, 
I  remember  meeting  a  friendly  fellow-passenger  in  a 
railway  carriage  full  of  people.  He  said :  "  I  say, 
Treloar,  I  see  you  have  joined  the  Corporation. 
There  are  a  rare  lot  of  bounders  in  that  body,  are 
there  not  ?"  "  It  may  be  so,"  I  said;  "  but  I  think 
there  are  also  a  rare  lot  who  are  not  members  of  that 
body." 

When  I  was  elected  Alderman  in  1892,  a  great  many 
men,  some  of  whom  I  knew,  and  some  who  were  un- 
known to  me,  meeting  me  in  the  street,  would  stop 
me  and  congratulate  me  on  my  election.  One  of  the 
unknown  ones,  instead  of  offering  congratulations, 
commenced  by  saying :  "  Well,  how  are  things  going 
at  Guildhall  ?"  I  said:  "  Oh,  very  well."  He  said: 
"  I  say,  what  a  jump-up  for  Treloar  !"  "  Yes,"  I 
replied,  "  isn't  it."  Then  he  added,  in  a  mysterious, 
unpleasant  sort  of  way:  "  Will  he  make  a  good  Alder- 
man, do  you  think  ?"  "  Well,"  I  answered,  "  I 
don't  know;  we  shall  see  as  time  goes  on."  Then  my 
friend,  lowering  his  voice  and  looking  still  more 
unpleasant,  asked :  "  Has  he  got  the  means  ?"  "  Oh," 
I  said,  "  I  don't  know;  but  good-bye,  I  think  I  must 
be  off." 

W.  P.  TRELOAR. 
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TWENTY-TWO  years  is  a  big  slice  out  of  a  normal  life- 
time; it  is  no  mean  moment  in  that  of  an  institution, 
such  as  one's  club.  Members  come  and  members 
go,  but  the  club  is  like  the  brook.  The  old  gives  place 
to  new,  but  there  is,  fortunately,  always  the  leaven 
of  the  old  to  preserve  corporate  continuity.  Familiar 
faces,  loved  faces  some  of  them,  have  gone;  but  others 
not  less  familiar  or  less  loved  are  there  to  keep  memory 
green  of  the  days  when  one  was  first  permitted  to  call 
himself  a  Savage.  One  of  the  first  to  greet  me  as  a 
Brother  in  1893  was  Tom  Catling,  as  we  dared  call 
him  even  in  those  days — and  he  was  already  a  twenty- 
years-old  member.  The  association  of  his  name  with 
this  souvenir  is  the  happiest  of  proofs  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Fleet  Street,  of  the  British  climate,  of 
foreign  travel,  and  of  a  well-earned  retirement,  admit 
of  the  possibility  of  a  like  greeting  still.  Long  may 
he  reign,  a  frock-coated  chieftain  in  our  own  bit  of 
Bohemia  ! 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world,  perhaps,  where  more 
amusing  "  copy  "  can  be  picked  up  than  is  to  be  had 
for  the  asking  in  the  Savage  Club.  For  obvious 
reasons  many  of  the  good  things  are  not  for  publica- 
tion. It  is  a  safe  canon  that  every  story  told  in  print 
should  be  against  the  teller.  Among  the  best  of 
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my  Savage  friends  was  dear  Billy  Pike.  He  never 
minded  raising  a  laugh  against  himself,  and  was 
always  a  joy,  but  never  quite  so  joyous  as  when  one 
got  him  on  his  hind-legs  at  a  dinner  to  make  a  speech. 
He  could  say  nothing  in  particular  in  a  five-minutes 
discursion  as  amusingly  as  any  man  I  ever  heard. 
I  have  reason  to  remember  our  earliest  meeting. 
Faces  I  do  not  forget:  names  are  elusive.  We  were 
introduced  with  some  such  words  as,  "  Here,  you  two, 
you  ought  to  know  each  other — Brother  Pike,  Brother 
Salmon."  I  had  been  reading  Somebody  on  Memory, 
who  said  the  best  way  to  recall  a  name  was  to  associate 
ideas.  This  was  my  chance.  Pike,  fish;  Salmon, 
fish.  Nothing  simpler.  Months  afterwards  I  met 
Billy  again,  and  promptly  hailed  him :  "  How  do, 
Brother  Fish."  There  was  nothing  genial  in  his  voice 
as  he  said:  "What  do  you  mean  ?"  "Your  name 
is  Fish,  isn't  it  ?"  I  asked.  "  The  fact  that  my  name 
is  Pike  doesn't  warrant  the  liberty,"  he  said,  and  when 
I  explained  how  I  had  been  ambushed  by  an  Infallible 
Aid  to  Memory  he  enjoyed  the  joke  immensely.  In 
our  Bohemian  Lake,  he  proved  ever  afterwards  that 
a  Pike  is  not  necessarily  a  foe  to  all  Salmon. 

EDWARD  SALMON. 


THE  PASSING  OF  A  "  SAVAGE  " 

"  SAVAGES  "  are  cosmopolitan.  They  are  always  happy 
to  extend  the  hand  to  recognized  exponents  of  Science, 
Art,  Literature,  and  the  Drama.  They  are  quick  to 
respond  to  the  scintillations  of  the  Apostles  of  Intellect 
whenever  and  whencesoever  they  come.  Hence,  when 
the  Executive  of  the  International  Union  of  Associa- 
tions of  the  Press  visited  London  in  the  first  week  of 
May,  1906,  the  Savage  Club  hastened  to  give  its 
members  welcome.  The  Committee  of  the  Club 
consecrated  the  Saturday  dinner  of  May  6  to  these 
representative  journalists  of  the  Continent.  Looking 
back,  through  the  vista  of  a  decade,  the  association 
of  these  brethren  of  the  pen  with  the  members  of  a 
club,  with  the  characteristics  and  reputation  of  the 
"  Savage,"  seemed  peculiarly  significant  and  hopeful, 
although  the  hopes  that  underlay  it  have  been  sadly 
shattered  by  recent  events.  Note  some  of  the  person- 
ages amongst  the  guests.  There  were  Herr  Wilhelm 
Singer  of  Vienna  (the  President  of  the  Union),  re- 
presenting the  Austrian  Press;  Herr  G.  Schweitzer 
of  Berlin  (its  Treasurer),  representing  the  German 
Press;  M.  Victor  Taunay  of  Paris  (its  General  Secre- 
tary), representing  the  French  Press;  M.  Janzon, 
representing  the  Swedish  Press,  and  others,  meeting  in 
fraternal  union. 
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Brother-Savages  had  gathered  in  large  numbers  to 
give  greeting  to  this  international  journalistic  alliance 
and  do  homage  to  its  representatives.  Some  of  the 
choicest  spirits  of  the  Club  had  answered  to  the  vibrant 
tocsin,  and  had  laid  aside  the  tomahawk,  prepared 
to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace  and  generally  to  "  do 
their  bit  "  to  give  the  guests  a  good  time.  Lance 
Thackeray  designed  a  menu  card,  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  It  was  instinct  with  artistic  beauty,  delicate 
humour,  and  expressive  symbolism.  A  vague  vision 
of  London,  dominated  by  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  picture.  Over  the 
city,  with  a  background  of  rolling  cloud,  floated 
ethereally  a  giant  quill,  which  constituted  a  sort  of 
Pegasus,  ridden  by  a  beautiful  savage,  an  artistic 
Pocahontas,  her  pearly  teeth  gleaming  from  a  face  of 
dusky  loveliness.  The  fair  equestrienne  held  her 
symbolic  steed  with  a  loose  rein,  leaving  it  at  liberty 
to  go  whithersoever  it  would — a  gentle  satire  on  the 
journalistic  genius,  the  ready  writer,  who  asks  no  rein 
to  restrict  the  volubility  of  his  utterance.  She 
smiled  pacifically,  but  from  her  girdle — was  it  an 
omen  ? — depended  the  fateful  tomahawk.  At  the 
business  end  of  the  pen  sat  our  dear  old  friend,  David 
A.  Louis,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  International 
Press  Union — alas  !  but  lately  departed  from  us,  but 
caving  a  grateful  memory  behind — a  charming 
personality  for  evermore  enshrined  in  the  "  Savage  " 
bosom.  The  feather  end,  behind  "  la  belle  sauvage," 
was  bestridden,  in  various  attitudes,  by  figures  of  our 
guests — seven  pressmen  of  international  fame,  a  more 
or  less  mystical  seven.  And  below  lay  the  artistic 
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presentment  of  our  great  city,  all  unconscious  of  the 
potentialities  hovering  over  her. 

Within  the  walls  of  our  historic  Dining-room,  with 
its  storied  pictures,  its  eloquent  inscriptions,  and  its 
primitive  weapons  of  savage  warfare,  "  all  went  merry 
as  a  marriage  bell."  Dinner  over,  Professor  Ivimey 
opened  what  promised  to  be  a  brilliant  programme 
with  one  of  his  exquisite  performances  on  the  piano- 
forte. Then  came  the  first  of  our  vocal  entertainers, 
Charlie  Arnold  ("  Hans  the  Boatman  "),  the  popular 
comedian,  wont  to  carry  a  warm  welcome  wherever 
he  went.  He  sang.  The  song  I  now  forget.  It  was 
received  with  delight — happy  augury  for  the  evening  ! 
We  must  have  another.  Charlie — one  fancies  he  must 
have  had  some  unconscious,  inexplicable  intuition — 
shrank  from  a  response  and  left  the  room.  But  the 
enthusiasm  was  great  and  declined  to  be  denied.  The 
singer  had  descended  below,  but  was  followed,  and 
was  ultimately  induced  to  return  and  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  his  audience.  He  ran  upstairs,  took 
his  place  by  the  piano,  and  began  to  sing,  "  I  take  off 
my  hat  to  the  King."  He  got  through  two  or  three 
verses  with  his  usual  verve,  when  it  was  noticed  he 
was  in  difficulty.  Suddenly  he  collapsed.  He  was 
carried  from  the  room  and  medical  aid  summoned. 
Within  the  room,  a  moment  ago  so  full  of  gaiety,  a 
feeling  of  gloom  supervened,  and  the  shadows  deepened 
when,  after  an  interval,  a  message  was  received  that 
our  gracious  entertainer  had  been  called  Elsewhere. 
The  Angel  of  Death  had  touched  him.  Charlie 
Arnold's  work  on  earth  was  finished.  A  favourite 
of  the  dramatic  world,  a  favourite  of  the  Club,  the 
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comedian  of  bright  and  happy  powers  had,  at  a 
single  stroke  of  Destiny,  become  the  central  figure  of 
Tragedy — swift,  dramatic,  impressive.  He  had  passed 
to  "  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 
Intense  sorrow  for  his  comrades  and  their  guests,  the 
greater  sorrow  for  his  widow  and  family,  but  for  him 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream." 

He  had  ascended  in  the  beautiful  act  of  contributing 
to  a  festival  of  international  good-will.  He  had  met 
his  fate  in  the  effort  to  inspire  international  Press 
relations  with  the  spirit  of  amity,  and  to  promote 
a  good  understanding  amongst  men  of  different 
nationalities  who,  in  their  journalistic  work,  were 
in  a  position  to  hasten  that  "  good  time  coming," 
which  now,  alas  !  seems  so  far  off,  but  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  men  of  good-will,  undaunted  by  the 
crash  of  elemental  passions,  will  still  work.  Ten  years 
have  gone.  England  and  France — represented  -at 
that  gathering — are  to-day  at  death-grips  with 
Germany  and  Austria — also  represented  there.  But 
we,  who  were  participants  in  the  function  of  that 
tragic  night,  will  never  forget  Charlie  Arnold  and  his 
swan-song.  The  man  and  his  song  will  live  in  our 
memories  as  symbols  of  that  undying  spirit  of  inter- 
national good-will  which  undoubtedly  then  animated 
both  "  Savages  "  and  their  guests — that  glorious  spirit 
of  brotherhood  characteristic  of  the  Savage  Club, 
which  we  will  continue  to  hope,  in  spite  of  the  horrors 
of  the  fratricidal  conflict  now  raging,  shall  ultimately 
triumph  over  the  blood-sodden  fields  of  Europe. 
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"  Take  off  your  hats  to  the  King  "— "  the  King 
of  Glory,"  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  men, 
"  savage  "  or  otherwise. 

SAM.  S.  CAMPION. 

[The  writer  of  the  above,  President  of  the  British 
International  Association  of  Journalists,  1902-1906, 
was  in  the  chair  on  the  occasion  recorded.] 


SOME  "  SAVAGE  "  MEMORIES 

MY  first  introduction  to  the  Savages  was  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when,  as  a  guest,  I  was  taken 
one  Saturday  night  to  the  Club,  then  in  the  Savoy, 
by  the  late  Brockwell  Dalton  and  the  late  Gerald 
Fitzgibbon.  Dalton  at  the  time  was  the  manager 
of  the  Observer,  of  which  Fitzgibbon  and  I  were  the 
sub-editors.  As  we  entered  the  premises  someone 
was  playing  the  piano,  and  William  Barrett — whom 
I  did  not  then  know  personally,  but  whom  I  had 
frequently  seen  acting  in  his  professional  capacity 
at  the  Promenade  Concerts — was  charming  his  audi- 
ence, as  he  has  often  charmed  them  since,  with  a 
delightful  performance  on  the  flute.  Never  else- 
where had  I  seen  so  much  obvious  good-fellowship 
prevailing,  and  everything  in  connection  with  the 
Club  was  most  congenial  to  me.  My  desire  to 
become  a  member  some  day  was  realized  about 
twenty  years  ago,  the  Club  having  changed  its  quarters 
in  the  interval  to  Adelphi  Terrace.  Since  then  I  have 
passed  a  good  deal  of  my  leisure  time  there,  and 
always  in  the  most  genial  company. 

The  earliest  "  incident  "  I  can  recollect  as  a  member 

— it  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago — occurred  a  short  time 

after  my  election.     One  afternoon,  somewhere  about 

five  o'clock,  I  walked    into  the    Smoking-room.     A 
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friendly  argument  was  proceeding  between  William 
Senior  and  David  Wilson  with  reference  to  some  point 
about  fishing,  and  the  matter  had  apparently  been 
under  discussion  for  some  time.  About  half  a  dozen 
other  members  were  present,  all  of  whom  appeared 
to  know  something  about  the  question  at  issue — in 
connection  with  fly-fishing,  I  think  it  was.  I  abstained 
from  saying  anything,  for  I  knew  nothing,  and  still 
know  nothing,  about  "  the  gentle  art  "  in  any  of  its 
branches.  After  a  while  the  debate  waxed  warmer, 
and  Senior  or  Wilson  expressed  the  opinion — playfully, 
but  emphatically — that  the  other  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter.  The  discussion  at  once  terminated, 
but  a  little  soreness  of  feeling  apparently  remained. 
Observing  this,  and  that  all  the  glasses  were  empty, 
I  deferentially  suggested  (it  was  the  first  proposal 
of  the  kind  I  had  then  made  at  the  Club)  that  I  might 
be  permitted  to  replenish  them.  The  offer  was 
readily  accepted,  and  with  the  arrival  of  the  refresh- 
ments good  feeling  prevailed  again  all  round.  I  have 
observed  since  that  many  other  little  arguments  have 
in  a  similar  manner  been  brought  to  a  friendly 
termination. 

I  was  dining  one  night  at  the  Club,  and  the  late 
James  Orrock,  one  of  the  oldest  members — he  was 
elected  in  1873 — was  occupying  the  seat  next  to  me. 
We  had  been  talking  about  various  matters,  when, 
after  a  pause,  and  apropos  of  nothing,  he  said :  "  That's 
a  nice  ring  you  are  wearing.  Don't  think  I  am  rude, 
but  what  did  it  cost  you  ?"  I  told  him.  "  Well," 
he  continued,  "  I  think  my  wife  might  like  it;  and  if 
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you  happen  to  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  I  will  give  you 
that  figure  for  it."  I  agreed,  and  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  he  had  written  me  a  cheque  for  the  amount. 
The  "  deal "  was  witnessed  by  two  or  three  of  the 
members,  one  of  whom  afterwards  said — I  suppose 
for  my  comfort — "  Jimmy  Orrock  is  a  keen  hand  at  a 
bargain,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  ring  was 
well  worth  the  amount  he  gave  you  for  it."  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  however,  at  selling  the  ring  for 
what  it  had  cost  me  some  years  previously.  I  may  add 
that,  like  many  people  I  know,  I  have  a  few  other 
investments  (of  quite  a  different  nature,  however) 
which  I  would  most  gladly  dispose  of  on  the  same 
terms — their  cost  price  to  me. 

Muddock  and  I  met  rather  late  one  night  at  the 
Club,  and  it  was  later  still  when  we  left — much  later 
than  I  had  intended.  We  walked  together  along  the 
Strand  westwards,  his  destination  being  South  London, 
and  mine  North.  He  can,  I  believe — or  he  could  at 
that  time — reach  home  by  tramway  from  the  Embank- 
ment practically  at  any  hour;  but  as  I  had  lost  my 
last  train,  and  did  not  feel  inclined  to  walk  five  miles, 
I  had  to  take  a  cab.  It  was  before  taxis  were  as 
numerous  as  they  are  now,  and  the  only  cab  on  the 
rank  at  Trafalgar  Square  was  an  old  four-wheeler. 
Muddock,  with  his  usual  kindness,  said  he  would  see 
me  inside  the  vehicle  before  giving  me  his  final  blessing. 
The  horse  was  a  sorry-looking  creature  and  appeared 
to  be  very  tired,  while  the  driver  himself  was  asleep, 
but  my  salute  soon  awakened  him.  Our  talk  aroused 
the  animal,  which  became  restless,  and  after  pawing  the 
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ground  it  fell  on  its  front-legs.  It  was  helped  up, 
however,  and  in  due  course  I  reached  home.  A  few 
nights  afterwards  I  again  saw  Muddock  at  the  Club, 
and  he  congratulated  me  on  looking  as  well  as  usual 
and  on  my  being  quite  safe.  "  Why  not  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  should  not  have  cared  to 
ride  in  that  cab  you  took  the  other  night.  I  saw  the 
horse  looking  round  at  the  driver  and  listening  all  the 
time  to  what  you  were  saying,  and  directly  you  men- 
tioned that  you  wanted  to  go  to  Crouch  Hill  the 
poor  wretch  fell  on  its  knees  and  prayed  that  it  might 
not  have  to  go  there."  I  told  Muddock,  otherwise 
"  Dick  Donovan  " — who  is  a  famous  story-teller — 
that  I  was  somewhat  sceptical  about  the  accuracy  of 
this  wonderful  story,  but  as  he  is  a  big  man  and  I  am 
a  little  one  I  did  not  like  to  labour  my  incredulity. 

Poor  David  Louis  I  always  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  charming  members  of  the  Club,  and  geniality 
and  kindness  of  heart  were  his  principal  character- 
istics. Something  of  his  nature  is  reflected  in  the 
following  memorandum  to  his  will: 

"  I  have  frequently  noticed  gloomy  looks  dispelled 
by  the  simple  expression:  '  Have  a  drink,  old  chap  ?' 
Now,  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  this  to  some 
brother-Savages  for  ever,  and  therefore  I  have  directed 
in  my  will  that  a  sum  to  yield  £26  a  year  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  will  enable  a  few  Savages  to  have  a  drink 
or  smoke  with  Louis  every  day,  to  be  consumed  by 
himself  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  6d.  any  one 
member  per  day,  the  day  to  start  at  2  p.m.  and  end 
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at  the  closing  of  the  Club  for  the  day.  Any  balance 
from  day  to  day  may  be  added  to  that  available  for 
the  next  day  throughout  the  week,  but  any  balance 
from  a  week  remaining  on  Monday  morning  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  usual  purposes  of  the  Benevolent 
Fund.  In  connection  with  this  fund  I  should  like 
in  the  first  instance,  amongst  my  many  old  friends, 
'Billy'  Barrett,  E.  J.  Odell,  Muddock,  and  Hugh 
Moss,  to  have  the  first  call  each  day;  but  this  is  not  to 
be  cumulative — that  is,  if  any  one  of  these  old  friends 
does  not  exercise  his  right,  the  moneys  so  available 
go  to  the  general  fund  the  next  day,  and  so  on  until 
the  Monday  of  the  next  week." 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  testator's  desire,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  memorandum,  was  not  allowed 
to  take  effect,  as  a  Master  in  Chancery  decided  that 
the  "  memorandum "  had  not  been  incorporated 
in  the  will.  Nevertheless,  our  dear  dead  brother- 
Savage,  Louis,  will  alway  be  kindly  remembered,  for 
his  many  excellent  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 

"  To  congratulate  W.  B.  Tegetmeier  as  a  founder 
of  the  Club,  on  entering  his  ninetieth  year  this  day," 
he  was  entertained  at  dinner  on  November  4,  1905. 
The  late  E.  Eden  Peacock,  the  then  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Club,  presided.  There  was  a  crowded 
attendance,  and  the  menu,  which  is  before  me  as 
I  write,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work  by  "  Oliver 
Paque."  The  dinner  was  served  at  half-past  six, 
an  excellent  programme,  mainly  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  followed  the  repast,  and  a  most  pleasant 
evening  was  spent.  At  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  the 
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chairman  briefly  addressed  the  company,  remarking 
that  their  guest  was  labouring  under  the  delusion 
that  he  was  getting  old,  and  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  advisable  for  him  to  leave,  in  order  that  he  might 
catch  his  train  in  good  time.  Tegetmeier  then  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  amid  warm  cheers  from  the  company 
left  the  room  and  proceeded  home — quite  unaccom- 
panied, I  believe.  He  lived  for  seven  years  later, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  in  the  Club  again 
after  the  evening  in  question.  He  had  been  a  member 
from  1857  until  1912 — fifty-five  years.  I  believe 
this  is  the  longest  period  of  membership  so  far  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  Club. 

During  my  twenty  years'  membership  I  have  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  and  speaking  with  James 
Orrock,  Barrow  Emanuel,  Fitzgerald,  Bertram  Mitford, 
Muddock  ("  Dick  Donovan "),  Herbert  Johnson, 
Haynes  King — by  whose  arrival  in  the  Dining-room 
one  could  safely  time  one's  watch — Conrad  Cooke, 
Byron  Curtis,  Bowdler  Sharp,  John  Rae,  Colonel 
Rogers,  William  Pike  ("  Oliver  Paque "),  Eugene 
Barnett,  John  Cross,  Aaron  Watson,  Sir  James  Linton, 
Scott  Stokes,  Oliver  Fry,  Yeend  King;  to  name  a  few 
of  the  old  members.  As  a  frequent  attendant  at  the 
"  House  dinners  "  I  also  call  to  mind  the  numerous 
entertainments  I  have  enjoyed,  which  no  old  member, 
being  a  Saturday  night  visitor  at  the  Club,  can  ever 
forget — entertainments  contributed  to  by  W.  H. 
Vernon,  Charlie  Townley,  Robert  and  Richard  Gan- 
thony,  Cheesewright,  William  Nicholl,  Charles  Col- 
lette,  John  RadclifT,  William  Barrett,  Bernard  Gribble, 
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Charles  Arnold,  John  Proctor,  Courtice  Pounds, 
Denny,  John  Ivimey,  Franklin  Clive,  and  Reggie 
Groome  and,  of  course,  Odell,  to  mention  only  a  few 
old  friends  among  our  entertainers. 

Alas,  that  one  should  have  to  write  "  the  late  "  in 
front  of  so  many  of  the  names  I  have  mentioned  ! 
Peace  to  their  ashes  !  But  bitter  as  well  as  sweet 
recollections  must  inevitably  occur  to  every  old  member 
of  our  Club.  To  all  of  us  it  must  be  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  feel  that  while  "  the  old  order 
of  things  changeth,  giving  place  to  new,"  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Club  continue,  and  they  will  assuredly 
be  maintained  by  the  new  brigade.  Let  us  hope  that 
those  who  are  coming  after  us  will  always  uphold 
those  traditions,  and  that  the  spirit  of  good-fellow- 
ship may  ever  prevail  among  the  members  of  the  dear 
old  Club. 

CORNWALLIS  H.  SMITH. 


MY  ELECTION 

To  be  told  that  "  our  old  friend,  Thomas  Catling," 
is  serving  his  fortieth  year  as  Honorary  Auditor  to 
the  Savage  Club  is  to  reflect  with  humility  that  "  our 
old  friend  "  had  filled  that  useful  office  just  twenty 
years  when  I  gained  the  coveted  place  on  the  member- 
ship roll. 

Twenty  years  is  not  much  to  boast  of  when  com- 
pared with  other  and  longer  records.  But  the  period 
between  1895  and  1915  has  been  prolific  of  many 
memorable  incidents,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  picking  out  one  for  treatment.  I  have,  however^ 
a  feeling  that  each  and  every  one  of  those  incidents 
will  receive  attention  from  brother-Savages  far  better 
qualified  to  deal  with  them  than  I. 

[If  every  contributor  to  the  Savage  Souvenir  should, 
with  a  unanimity  common  only  to  critics  when  they 
do  agree,  entertain  a  similar  feeling,  then  the  career 
of  the  Club  for  the  past  twenty  years,  if  judged  by 
the  Souvenir,  will  appear  to  have  been  rather  barren 
of  incident.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  so 
untoward  will  happen.] 

I  propose,  anyhow,  to  address  myself  to  a  single 
event  which  was  certainly  of  very  great  interest — 
to  myself.  This  refers  to  my  election  and  what 
followed  immediately  thereupon. 
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In  1895  my  old  friend  and  fellow-Richmondite, 
\V.  H.  Denny,  was  Honorary  Secretary.  While 
intensely  desirous  of  membership,  I  had  great  doubts 
both  as  to  my  qualifications  and  to  the  probabilities 
of  being  elected.  Accordingly,  everything  was  left 
in  Denny's  hands.  , 

It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  day  when  my 
name  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  final 
adjudication  that  I  received  (from  W.  H.  D.  in  his 
official  capacity)  the  stereotyped  notice  of  my  pro- 
visional acceptance,  together  with  the  exhortation 
to  frequent  the  Club  as  much  as  possible  between 
then  and  the  hour  of  my  election — or  otherwise. 

This  didn't  give  me  much  chance  of  impressing 
myself  favourably  upon  the  Savages.  At  the  same  time 
it  didn't  give  them  any  greater  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering anything  to  my  detriment.  So  altogether, 
it  was  a  fairly  equal  thing,  with  the  odds  in  my  favour. 

The  morning  following  election  day  brought  me 
no  letter  from  Adelphi  Terrace.  This  seemed  so 
significant  that  I  resigned  myself  to  disappointment. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  date  fixed  for  the 
Annual  Dinner  arrived.  Henry  Irving  was  to  occupy 
the  chair  that  year,  for  which  reason  I  particularly 
desired  to  be  present,  if  elected,  and  had  notified 
W.  H.  D.  to  that  effect. 

Up  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Denny 
had  made  no  sign.  Then  he  appeared  to  have  sud- 
denly recalled  my  existence,  and  sent  me  the  following 
telegram : 

"  Elected.     Attend  dinner  to-night." 
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The  dinner-hour  being  six  o'clock,  there  was  just 
time  to  recover  from  my  astonishment,  change,  and 
get  to  the  rendezvous. 

Fate,  however,  had  just  one  more  freak  in  store 
for  me. 

It  happened  to  be  Ascot  Race  Week,  and  anybody 
resident  on  the  South- Western  line  between  Waterloo 
and  Richmond  will  know  what  that  meant. 

I  cannot  now  recall  precisely  how  long  I  fumed  and 
fretted  on  the  platform  at  Richmond  on  that  eventful 
afternoon,  what  time  train  after  train  filled  with  race- 
goers rattled  through  to  Waterloo.  But  at  last, 
when  I  had  given  it  up  as  quite  hopeless,  a  train, 
pitying  my  condition,  stopped  to  pick  me  up.  Arrived 
at  Waterloo,  a  hansom  quickly  did  the  rest,  and  I 
arrived  at  the  dinner-table  along  with  the  entrees. 

A  place  had  been  apportioned  me,  but  I  had  evi- 
dently been  given  up.  There  being  a  record  attendance 
and  not  too  much  elbow-room,  a  vacant  cover  had 
been  cause  for  rejoicing  to  diners  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

However,  with  characteristic  geniality,  they  man- 
aged to  let  me  in — it  was  an  operation  appearing 
to  call  for  the  employment  of  a  gigantic  shoehorn — 
and  I  forthwith  entered  upon  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able evenings  I  have  ever  spent. 

Henry  Irving  was  an  ideal  chairman  for  such  a 
gathering.  In  the  years  that  followed  many  other 
illustrious  Savages  have  presided  at  the  annual  dinners. 
But  the  Irving  gathering  still  stands  in  a  class  apart — 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  at  any  rate.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  Honorary  Secretary's  breathless  methods, 
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and  the  South-Western  Railway's  little  peculiarities 
in  Ascot  Week,  make  my  election  and  debut  incidents 
of  considerably  over  the  average  interest — to  myself. 

One  other  remark. 

As  already  stated,  my  election  and  all  that  con- 
cerned it  rested  entirely  in  Denny's  hands.  A  short 
time  after  the  dinner  I  was  proceeding  along  the 
Strand,  when  I  met  Wilton  Jones,  the  dramatist. 
Knowing  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  Club,  I  thought 
it  would  interest  him  to  hear  that  I  was  in  a  position 
to  claim  a  similar  privilege. 

Instead  of  warmly  congratulating  me,  as  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  Wilton  Jones  glared 
reproachfully  down  from  his  six  feet  of  altitude,  and 
said,  plaintively: 

"  Didn't  you  know  I  was  your  seconder  ?  And 
wasn't  I  before  the  Committee  the  other  day,  for  over 
half  an  hour,  answering  all  sorts  of  questions  about  you  ? 
And  yet  here  you  are  telling  me  you  are  a  Savage, 
as  if  it  were  news !" 

I  left  other  Savage  acquaintances  to  find  out  my 
election  for  themselves.  There  seemed  to  be  a  risk 
that  the  next  man  might  be  my  proposer  ! 

FREDERICK  BINGHAM. 
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POINT    OF    VIEW. 

SMALL  NEPHEW  :  "You  must  be  a  very  old  lady,  Auntie  !" 

AUNTIE  (aghast):  "  Eh-h-h  ?" 

SMALL  NEPHEW  (continuing)  :  "  Quite  thirty."     (Great  relief  of  Auntie.) 

BY    A.    CHANTREY    CORBOULD. 


"  A  FREE  ISSUE  " 

MANY  years  ago  I  entered  the  Savage  Club  to  have 
luncheon,  as  my  custom  then  was.  On  looking  round 
I  saw  my  dear  friend  and  well-beloved  Brother-Savage 
Peacock,  our  late  Honorary  Secretary.  After  seeking 
and  duly  obtaining  permission  to  sit  at  meat  with 
him,  we  sat  down  at  one  of  the  smaller  tables.  I  was 
not  hungry,  so  called  for  a  simple  (and  inexpensive) 
dish.  Not  being  able  to  "  get  on  "  with  it,  I  pushed 
my  plate  aside  and  ordered  some  cheese.  Now,  the 
cheese  was  so  excellent  that  my  appetite  mysteriously 
returned,  and  I  ended  by  making  a  good  "  square 
meal."  Cheese,  I  must  tell  you,  was  what  soldiers 
call  "  a  free  issue  " — that  is  to  say,  members  partaking 
of  luncheon  or  dinner  were  entitled  to  cheese  without 
extra  charge.  Peacock,  who  had  been  watching  me 
with  an  amused  air,  exclaimed  expressively :  "  Colonel, 
if  we  gave  you  lunch  for  nothing,  and  charged  for 
the  cheese,  the  Club  would  make  a  better  bargain." 
I  blushed,  but  made  no  rejoinder. 

W.  J.  BOSWORTH. 
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VISITORS 

I  NATURALLY  feel  some  little  delicacy  in  writing  about 
my  visitors,  for  a  host's  courtesies  to  his  guests  do 
not  terminate  with  their  entertainment.  But  a 
visitor  to  the  Savage  is  not  like  the  casual  visitor  to 
an  ordinary  club.  He  is  most  probably  entering  into 
an  atmosphere  which  is  entirely  fresh  to  him,  and  his 
impressions  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  are  of  great 
value  to  his  entertainers.  For  there  is  this  great 
difference  between  the  Savage  Club  and  any  other 
which  I  have  ever  been  in.  At  the  other  clubs  you  are 
the  guest  of  the  friend  who  introduces  you.  No  one 
takes  any  notice  of  you  unless  you  should  be  especially 
introduced  to  them.  In  the  Savage  it  is  different: 
you  are  the  guest  of  your  friend,  and  you  are  soon 
made  to  feel  that  you  are  the  guest  of  the  Club  as 
well. 

This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  impression  made  upon  me 
on  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  was  ever  a  visitor 
to  the  Club.  This  is  about  three-and-twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  Institute  of  Journalists  had  their  annual 
meeting  in  London.  My  friend  T.  H.  Barrow  and 
I  were  taken  round  to  the  Club  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  there  we  found  Odell,  who  was  genial  and  enter- 
taining, and  I  went  away  convinced  of  the  spirit  of 
camaraderie  which  obtains  in  the  Club. 
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Amongst  our  visitors  are  to  be  numbered  many 
men  of  eminence;  many  writers  and  artists  and 
musicians  who  occasionally  are  kind  enough  to  entertain 
us  on  a  Saturday  evening;  and  many  men  with  whom 
we  are  in  daily  intercourse  in  our  ordinary  walks  in 
life,  who  do  not  happen  to  be  members.  These  I  will 
leave  out  of  consideration  for  the  present,  and  confine 
my  attention  to  the  ordinary  visitor — the  man  to 
whom  Bohemia  is  indeed  a  country  by  the  seashore. 

These  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  groups, 
though  others  could  doubtless  be  found.  First  there 
is  the  man  who  develops  tendencies  to  hero-worship, 
who  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  Art  and  Literature 
and  Music,  and  who  longs  to  meet  the  men  whose 
work  he  has  admired  and  appreciated.  He  is  keenness 
itself  whilst  he  is  your  guest;  he  misses  nothing,  and 
he  cherishes  the  autographs  you  may  be  able  to  procure 
for  him  amongst  his  most  valued  possessions.  "  Who 
is  that  ?"  are  words  for  ever  on  his  lips. 

Then  there  is  the  painfully  well-behaved  man, 
whose  conscience  is  troubled  as  to  how  far  Bohemianism 
is  "  proper,"  whose  wife  has  perhaps  heard  weird 
stories  of  Savage  Club  festivities,  and  who  is  a  really 
good  fellow  if  you  can  get  what  poor  Shirley  Brooks 

called  the  d Clapham  Road  respectability  knocked 

out  of  him. 

There  is  the  man  who  has  a  superficial — a  very 
superficial — knowledge  of  Literature  and  Art  and 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  air  his  opinion 
on  every  subject  under  the  sun.  He  is  not  always 
confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  humbler  visitors  whom  I 
am  discussing,  and  many  of  my  readers  will  no  doubt 
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remember  when  an  eminent  man  lectured  the  Club 
on  the  Rules  of  Grammar  and  English  Composition, 
with  a  result  that  was  not  altogether  satisfactory 
to  himself. 

And  there  is  the  man  who  at  once  recognizes  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Club,  who  falls,  as  it  were,  into  the 
groove  of  the  life  of  the  Club  instinctively,  and  who 
perhaps — nay,  certainly — enjoys  his  visit  more  than 
do  any  of  his  fellows. 

My  guests  have  frequently  fallen  in  for  dramatic 
moments.  A  friend  once  called  in  the  evening  after 
one  of  the  London  Shows,  and  he  had  not  been  long 
present  when  an  argument  about  English  farming 
was  started,  and  a  gentleman  was  very  bitter  against 
English  farming  and  English  ways.  Penley  took  the 
part  of  the  English  farmer,  and  the  argument,  which 
had  begun  in  chaff,  grew  heated,  and  both  parties 
said  things  which  would  have  been  better  left  unsaid. 
Then  came  the  deus  ex  machind  in  the  shape  of  Odell, 
who  came  into  the  room  when  the  argument  was  at 
its  height.  Sweeping  his  cloak  around  him,  he 
exclaimed  in  tragic  tones, 

"  Methinks  the  moon  grows  somewhat  near  the  earth, 
Inclining  men  to  madness," 

and  then  made  an  incomparable  exit.  The  room 
rocked,  and  under  the  noise  of  the  laughter  the  two 
disputants  came  to  me,  said  had  they  not  gone  rather 
far,  and  asked  what  they  ought  to  do.  I  advised  the 
usual  prescription  in  such  cases,  and  then  they  argued 
as  to  who  should  pay  first.  "  I  thought  you  fellows 
were  quarrelling,"  said  my  guest,  as  he  bid  me  good- 
night; "  I  can't  make  you  out  at  all." 
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On  another  occasion  the  late  Professor  Stewart, 
Dr.  Abraham,  a  guest  of  mine,  and  I  were  sitting  in 
the  Smoking-room,  when  a  member  walked  in,  and, 
breaking  into  the  conversation,  asked  Professor  Stewart 
if  he  knew  anything  about  snakes.  The  Professor 
said  no,  but  he  was  interested.  Then  came  a  wonderful 
story  about  a  river-snake  crawling  over  the  bow  of  a 
boat  and  biting  the  hand  of  an  oarsman,  who  died 
with  his  stroke  incomplete.  The  description  of  the 
boatman's  state  was  lurid.  "  But,"  said  Professor 
Stewart,  "  that  snake  is  non-poisonous."  "  It  is 
poisonous,"  said  the  narrator.  "  I  tell  you  I  saw  the 
thing  myself."  "  The  snake  would  be  so  and  so," 
said  Professor  Stewart,  beginning  to  describe  it,  and 
describing  a  big  snake.  "  That  is  the  snake,"  said  the 
narrator.  "  Well,  but  he  is  non-venomous,"  said 
the  Professor,  turning  to  Dr.  Abraham.  "  Certainly," 
said  Abraham;  and  then  he  classified  him  and  gave 
his  history.  "  By  thunder  !"  said  the  narrator  as 
he  got  up  and  fled,  "  like  a  fox  bolted  by  a  terrier," 
as  my  guest  said,  and  he  has  had  many  a  laugh  since 
at  the  discomfiture  of  the  authority  on  snakes. 

I  once  brought  a  painfully  proper  man  to  a  Saturday 
evening — a  man  who  always  did  the  right  thing.  We 
went  into  the  Smoking-room  to  have  a  "  Cheese- 
wright,"  and  found  it  crowded  and  a  lot  of  chaff  going 
on.  I  joined  in  the  fray,  and  I  saw  my  friend  look  a 
little  puzzled  at  some  of  the  things  that  were  said. 
As  we  went  into  the  Dining-room  he  whispered: 
"  You  fellows  do  speak  plainly  to  each  other."  "  Yes," 
I  answered;  "but  don't  you  think  it  best?"  He 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  said :  "  Yes,  it  makes  for 
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friendship."     So  far  as  the  Bohemian  spirit  went  he 
was  qualified  for  the  Club  before  he  left. 

Of  the  superficially  critical  visitor  I  have  not  had 
much  experience,  but  I  had  one  very  amusing  one. 
My  friend  had  enjoyed  himself  to  his  heart's  content; 
he  had  given  what  he  dignified  as  his  opinions,  and  been 
politely  listened  to,  and,  to  use  a  racing  simile,  he  was 
backing  himself  for  all  the  money.  "  I  think  you  are 
the  best  pianist  I  ever  heard,"  said  he  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  entertaining  us  in  a  charming  manner. 
"  You  are  very  flattering,  but  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken." "  No,  I'm  not,"  broke  in  my  guest;  "  you're 
miles  in  front  of  Mark  Hambourg  and  Backhaus." 
"  But  I  am  not  a  pianist;  look  at  my  hands,"  protested 
the  persecuted  artist.  But  it  was  no  use.  Like 
Wordsworth's  little  maid  with  the  eccentric  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  my  guest  would  have  his  will,  and  there 
we  left  it. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  my  readers  remember  a  visitor 
who  entertained  us  one  Saturday  evening  many  years 
ago  with  some  Basque  music.  I  know  I  was  in  the 
chair,  but  I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man or  of  the  member  who  introduced  him.  He 
came  from  the  Basque  country,  that  is  all  I  remember — 
that  and  the  music.  The  weird  charms  of  that  music 
is  not  to  be  forgotten.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye 
of  the  member  who  introduced  the  player,  will  he 
kindly  bear  in  mind  that  I  should  like  to  hear  that 
music  again  ? 

WILLIAM  SCARTH  DIXON. 


PAUL  FRENZENY 

SNOW-BOUND  in  a  moorland  camp,  away  from  the 
bustle  and  strife  of  the  world,  we  count  over  at 
Christmastide  on  the  bead-roll  of  memory  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  dear  old  comrades  who  have 
passed  from  sight.  We  forget  their  foibles.  We 
treasure  their  precious  gifts  of  genius,  of  character, 
of  magnanimity.  To-day,  as  in  a  dream,  we  see  the 
vacant  chair,  we  feel  the  piercing  glance  of  eyes  now 
closed,  we  hear  the  merry  laughter  of  voices  now  stilled 
for  ever.  And  in  this  rich  and  crowded  gallery  of 
thoughts  one  name  is  honoured  with  special  reverence. 
We  all  loved  Paul.  He  filled  a  niche  in  our  hearts 
no  other  brother-Savage  has  since  quite  filled. 
Bohemian  to  the  core,  he  was  a  standing  witness 
against  the  intrigues  of  city  life,  of  the  money  market, 
of  the  hollow  shams  of  society.  Literally  he  despised 
riches.  He  loathed  meanness,  pretensiousness,  tittle- 
tattle,  slander;  he  hated  the  veneer  of  Mayfair  and 
Belgravia.  To  him  the  cosy  back-parlour  in  Adelphi 
Terrace,  decorated  with  the  work  of  his  colleagues, 
was  the  "  haven  where  he  would  be  "  with  Richard 
Lee,  Scott  Stokes,  Douglas  Almond,  Muddock,  and 
Mullett  Ellis,  discussing  the  latest  schemes  for  re- 
organizing the  army,  or  the  inner  life  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  Artist  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  he  was 
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a  soldier  of  high  professional  attainments.  Above  all, 
he  was  a  great  gentleman.  As  an  officer  in  the  French 
Artillery  he  had  served  his  country  bravely,  and  bore 
on  his  body  the  honourable  scars  of  conflict.  But  the 
fields  of  art  and  war  were  only  two  of  the  pastures 
over  which  Frenzeny  roamed.  He  was  the  friend  of 
the  fallen.  For  him  the  tragedies  of  the  world  had 
a  strange  fascination.  His  mission  in  life  was  the 
alleviation  of  suffering.  No  detail  too  small  for  notice ; 
no  one  who  had  been  thrown  aside  in  the  race  of  life 
was  too  broken  to  claim  from  him  willing  and  instant 
service. 

Together  we  visited  gaols.  He  sketched;  I  wrote. 
The  Home  Office  were  considerate  in  the  matter  of 
passes.  One  afternoon  in  a  closely  barred  prison 
hospital  we  sat  by  the  bed-side  of  a  notorious  criminal. 
Paul  was  at  his  best.  "  Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
you,"  he  said  in  his  tenderest  tones.  A  look  from 
doubting  eyes — a  pause — and  then  from  the  quivering 
lips  of  the  stricken  convict  came  the  slow  reply: 
"  Oh,  nothing,  thank  you;  I  am  dead  to  the  world — 
no  character,  no  friends.  Who  cares  for  me  now  ?" 
"  I  do,"  said  Paul,  "  and  want  to  help  you."  "  Well, 
then,  can  you  go  to  Camberwell  and  see  my  mother  ? 
Tell  her  I  am  a-dying.  Ask  her  to  forgive  me.  I 
have  been  the  curse  of  her  life.  She's  a  widow.  I'm 
her  only  son."  "  Of  course  I  will,"  was  the  quick 
response.  And  Paul  turned  towards  the  fire  to  hide 
his  tears. 

Next  night,  a  foggy,  damp  November  one,  we  were 
climbing  up  the  creaking  staircase  of  a  tenement  house 
in  a  dingy,  narrow  street  near  Camberwell  Green. 
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"  Who's  that  ?"  cried  a  shrill  female  voice,  as  a  bare 
arm  pushed  a  lamp  over  the  banister  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  "  Only  a  friend  of  Charlie's,"  replied  Paul. 
"  But  he's  not  here  now,"  was  the  reply  of  the  startled 
widow.  "  We  know  that,  missus,  and  have  come  to 
tell  you  about  him,"  said  Paul.  "  Come  in,  sir;  I  have 
only  one  room."  So  we  entered.  A  sewing-machine, 
a  narrow  screened  bed,  a  few  cooking  pots,  two  chairs, 
a  small  round  table,  were  about  all  she  possessed. 
And  to  hear  Paul  empty  himself  of  sympathy,  tender- 
ness, kindness,  as  the  poor  lonely  mother  listened,  was 
a  touching  scene.  Over  the  dialogue  I  draw  a  veil. 
It  was  too  sacred  for  record.  Frenzeny  left  no  stone 
unturned,  through  Sir  John  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P., 
to  obtain  the  convict's  release  on  ticket  of  leave;  and 
Charlie — forgiven — died  in  his  mother's  arms  in  that 
humble  home  four  months  later.  Paul  had  triumphed. 
He  was  a  great  reservoir  of  human  love.  And  that 
is  why  I  am  thinking  of  him  to-day. 

EDWARD  ATKIN. 

Christmas  Day,   1915. 
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I  HAVE  now  been  a  member  of  the  Savage  Club  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  on  reviewing  that  time  I  am 
filled  with  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  and  valuable 
advice  I  have  received  from  my  brother-Savages, 
which  has  been  very  helpful  to  me.  My  mind  is 
also  stored  with  memories  of  pleasant,  comic,  and 
pathetic  incidents  which  have  occurred  to  me  during 
that  period. 

I  suppose  historically  one  of  the  most  important 
incidents  was  the  dinner  given  by  the  Club  to  the 
Indian  Princes  who  had  come  to  this  country  to  witness 
the  Coronation  of  our  late  monarch,  King  Edward  VII., 
Emperor  of  India.  The  Club  Committee  did  me  the 
honour  of  appointing  me  chairman  on  that  important 
occasion.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  dinner 
was  to  take  place  than  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
outside  public  to  convert  it  into  a  large  society  function 
to  be  held  at  the  Cecil  or  Savoy  Hotel.  The  Com- 
mittee, however — very  wisely,  in  my  opinion — decided 
it  should  take  place  at  this  Club-house,  and  that  no 
one  but  Savages  and  the  Indian  potentates  should  be 
present. 

Later  on  it  was  decided,  however,  that  the  Army, 
Navy,  Engineering,  Sanitation,  and  Aerial  Navigation, 
should  be  represented.  The  Army  was  represented 
no 
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by  Colonel  (now  Sir)  Capel  Holden,  the  celebrated 
military  scientist ;  the  Navy  by  Captain  (now  Admiral) 
Bernard  Curry;  Engineering  and  Sanitation  by  the 
Hon.  Richard  Parsons ;  Aerial  Navigation  by  the  late 
Colonel  Frank  Trollope,  who  had  endeared  himself  to 
many  Savages  during  his  visits  to  the  Club.  Poor 
Colonel  Curzon  Wyllie,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
assassinated  by  a  fanatical  Indian  student  at  a 
reception  at  the  India  Office,  attended  in  order  to 
represent  the  India  Office. 

In  passing  I  may  remark  here  that  it  was  a  strange 
coincidence  that  the  above-named  gentlemen  selected 
by  the  Committee  were  all  old  friends  of  mine,  none 
of  whom  I  had  known  for  less  than  twenty-five  years, 
and  some  for  thirty-five  years. 

The  dinner  was  held  on  Saturday  July  12,  1902, 
and  all  the  Indian  Princes  and  nobles  in  London  were 
invited.  The  beautiful  menu,  which  represented 
Britannia  standing  on  the  world,  and  having  the 
crown  on  India  placed  on  her  head  by  Queen 
Victoria  (Mother  of  the  Empire)  and  King  Edward 
VII.,  was  drawn  by  Douglas  Almond,  and  was  uni- 
versally admired.  The  words  "  Who  can  separate 
those  whom  love  and  loyalty  have  welded  together  ?" 
adorned  the  menu  as  a  motto,  and  in  two  shields  on 
each  side  of  the  figure  of  Britannia  the  following  words 
were  written.  On  one :  "  The  two  firm  Rocks  on 
which  all  Friendships  stand  are  Love  of  Freedom  and 
our  Country's  Glory;"  "  Candour,  Beneficence,  and 
Moral  Trust,  are  the  Superstructure,  and  adorn  the 
Dome."  And  on  the  other  shield :  "  Peace,  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity." 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  recall  the  names 
of  all  our  Oriental  guests,  although  many  of  them  I 
had  known  personally  for  some  years.  The  three 
of  them  whose  names  I  recollect  are  His  Highness 
the  Maharajah  of  Kholapur,  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy, 
and  the  celebrated  Afghan  General  whom  Sir  R. 
Warburton  of  the  Kyber  Pass  believed  so  firmly  in- 
General  Mahomed  Aslam  Khan. 

The  head  table  was  banked  in  front  with  the  Red 
Rose  of  England,  and  the  same  flowers  adorned  all  the 
other  tables  in  the  room. 

The  drawing  up  of  the  dinner  was  an  even  more 
difficult  work  than  illustrating  the  menu,  for  several 
of  our  guests,  before  accepting  the  invitation,  stipu- 
lated that  no  food  should  appear  during  the  dinner 
which  was  not  in  accordance  with  their  caste.  This 
difficulty,  I  am  glad  to  say,  after  much  thought  and 
planning,  was  surmounted. 

I  had  on  my  right-hand  side  H.H.  the  Maharajah 
of  Kholapur.  On  my  left  I  do  not  remember  who. 
At  the  commencement  of  dinner  our  distinguished 
guests,  in  that  sublime,  Oriental,  dignified,  silent  way, 
criticized  their  hosts,  and  no  doubt  summed  them  up 
correctly,  although  apparently  from  the  expression 
of  their  faces  they  were  dead  to  everything  but  a  sense 
of  their  own  dignity  and  importance.  It  did  not  take 
long,  however,  for  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  good- 
fellowship  and  brotherhood  that  characterizes  the 
Savage  Club  to  impart  the  human  touch  to  our  friends, 
and  they  rapidly  came  out  of  their  reserve  and  talked 
merrily,  asking  questions  and  imparting  striking 
reminiscences  of  their  experience  of  London  society. 
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One  mighty  potentate  asked  me  if  it  was  true  our 
noblemen  married  nautch  dancers. 

I  politely  denied  the  accusation,  but  I  found  myself 
rapidly  in  an  awkward  position,  for  I  was  asked  if 
Lady had  not  been  a  nautch  dancer. 

"  No,"  I  replied;  "  that  lady  had  been  a  celebrated 
actress  and  a  great  ornament  to  the  stage." 

The  Oriental  calmly  remarked :  "  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  nautch  dancer  and  an  actress  ? 
They  both  show  themselves  to  the  public  for  money." 

At  this  juncture  a  waiter,  in  handing  a  dish  to  a 
very  great  Prince,  somehow  got  his  arm  entangled 
with  the  ends  of  this  gentleman's  turban,  and  off  came 
the  turban. 

I  have  never  in  my  life  experienced  such  an  anxious 
moment,  for  the  greatest  insult  you  can  offer  to  an 
Oriental  is  to  knock  off  his  turban. 

A  look  of  wild  frenzy  at  once  replaced  the  placid 
expression  of  calm  superiority  this  gentleman's  face 
had  hitherto  worn,  and  as  he  grasped  the  knife  and 
fork  in  his  hand  he  emitted  a  growl  of  intense  anger, 
and  glared  round  him  wildly. 

Fortunately  an  inspiration  came  to  me,  and  with 
a  smiling  face  I  inquired  why  he  had  removed  his 
turban. 

He  cried  out :  "  You  saw  me  do  it  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  I  replied.  "  No  one  living 
would  have  dared  to  touch  your  Highness's  turban. 
Why  did  your  Highness  remove  it  from  your  head  ?" 

In  a  moment  the  expression  of  his  face  was  changed, 
and  in  a  singularly  quiet  tone  of  voice  he  said:  "  It 
was  so  hot  I  took  it  off  for  a  moment;"  and  then  he 
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calmly  replaced  it  and  smiled  on  those  around  him,  but 
his  expression  challenged  anyone  present  to  express 
a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  explanation  he  had  given. 

The  poor  waiter  was  so  overcome  that  he  upset 
a  dish  over  my  back,  which  ruined  my  coat. 

Later  on  I  was  asked  by  one  of  our  guests  if  a  certain 
great  society  lady  was  a  greater  lady  than  my  wife. 

I  at  once  said  the  difference  was  as  great  as  that 
existing  between  a  little  child  and  himself,  my  wife 
being  the  child. 

He  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  and  then 
remarked :  "  I  have  been  told  some  ladies  were  big 
ladies,  but  I  never  felt  they  were  really  big  ladies. 
You  cannot  make  a  coolie  a  member  of  your  caste 
by  marrying  her,  and  it  is  the  same  in  your  country 
as  in  mine.  You  cannot  make  a  lady  big  by  marrying 
her  unless  she  is  really  a  big  lady  before  her  marriage. 
I  have  seen  Buckle  (real)  big  ladies  and  butcba  (imita- 
tion) big  ladies.  A  really  great  lady,  when  you -see 
her,  before  you  know  who  she  is,  you  feel  she  is  a 
great  lady,  just  as  in  the  morning  when  you  walk 
out  and  feel  warm  and  happy  you  know  the  sun  is 
shining." 

After  dinner  the  following  healths  were  proposed: 
The  King,  Queen  Alexandra  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  Our  Guests;  and  then  the 
entertainment  commenced,  which  certainly  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  I  have  ever  witnessed  at  the 
Savage  Club  or  anywhere  else. 

Our  Oriental  guests  were  intensely  interested  at  all 
that  took  place,  perhaps  the  conjuring  and  lightning 
sketching  receiving  the  greatest  applause  from  them. 
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At  about  eleven  o'clock  the  most  distinguished 
guests  left,  but  some  of  lesser  importance  seemed 
determined  to  see  the  night  out.  Amongst  these 
was  General  Aslam  Khan,  the  Afghan  warrior. 

I  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
appetite  at  dinner,  as  after  the  turban  episode  I  was 
prepared  for  further  complications,  and  kept  myself 
ready  to  grapple  with  them  should  they  arise,  and 
so  was  famished.  I  told  General  Aslam  Khan  I  was 
going  to  have  some  supper,  and  he  promptly  said  so 
was  he,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  supper-room,  followed 
by  most  of  those  who  remained.  The  General  in- 
sisted on  my  selecting  dishes  for  him,  which  in  some 
instances  he  mixed  together  to  suit  his  taste,  and  most 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  He  also  insisted  on  sharing  the 
same  beverage  I  was  drinking,  which,  although  not 
orthodox  for  him,  he  evidently  approved,  and  re- 
marked he  was  not  in  Afghanistan,  but  at  the  Savage 
Club,  and  must  be  a  Savage,  too,  for  that  night. 

Later  on  the  gallant  General  declared  the  Savage 
Club  was  the  finest  place  he  had  seen  in  England,  and 
the  Savages  were  his  brothers.  Evidently  he  really 
had  conceived  a  strong  liking  for  the  Club  and  its 
members,  for  on  the  following  day  (Sunday),  he  turned 
up  in  the  afternoon,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Savages  he  found  at  the  Club,  and  spent  a  merry 
hour  with  them;  and  when  he  departed  he  left  a  very 
pleasant  impression  behind  him,  and  all  who  talked 
with  him  realized  his  strong  character  as  a  soldier, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  real  good  fellow. 

DAVID  MCLAREN  MORRISON. 
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IT  was  at  the  house  of  the  Swedish  Minister.  I  had 
been  sent  there  in  my  capacity  of  "  Society-clown." 
Wandering  aimlessly  about  the  spacious  halls,  I  felt 
very  small  and  insignificant  in  the  presence  of  so 
much  greatness.  There  were  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Sweden — now  King  and  Queen.  There 
were  various  Prinzessen,  and  Altessen  from  Denmark 
and  Germany.  There  were  English  Dukes,  Mar- 
quises, and  Earls.  Also  others,  including  the  Higher 
Clergy.  Altogether  a  most  depressing  collection. 
Feeling  utterly  blue  and  futile,  the  scorn  of  the 
menials,  and  openly  hated  by  the  "  Something- 
Swedish-Band,"  most  of  whom  I  recognized  as 
unredeemable  Cockneys,  I  found  my  arm  taken  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  heard  a  pleasant  voice  say; 
"  Hello,  Nelson  Jackson !  How  are  you,  and  are 
you  going  to  do  something  to  amuse  us  ?"  I  saidr 
"  I  hope  so,  indeed."  It  was  Brother-Savage  Lord 
Alverstone,  then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
He  said:  "  Come  and  have  a  chat  before  you  begin."" 
We  had  the  chat,  and  he  was,  as  always,  very  charming. 
After  I  had  "  done  my  stunt,"  I  escaped  from  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  so  much  Serene  Highness, 
and  galloped  over  to  a  small  tavern  I  knew  of  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  first  man  I  met  there  was- 
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Detective-Inspector  Sweeney  of  Scotland  Yard.  He 
it  was  who  arrested  the  notorious  "  Blinky "  Tim 
Davis,  the  forger.  He  had  placed  many  specimens 
of  his  skill  and  acuteness  in  the  dock  before  Lord 
Alverstone.  I  said :  "  Sweeney,  I've  just  left  the 
boss."  He  said :  "  Who's  that  ?"  (Sweeney  retains 
the  brogue.)  I  said :  "  Alverstone."  "  He's  a  dacent 
man,"  said  Sweeney,  "  an'  knows  how  to  compliment 
a  zealous  officer.  Here's  his  health !"  We  drank 
it  cordially,  but  without  musical  honours,  as  the  house 
wasn't  licensed  for  that.  Within  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  minutes  I  had  met  with  the  two  ends  of  the  Scale 
of  Justice. 

NELSON  JACKSON. 


ANOTHER  "  HYMN  OF  HATE  " 

(WITHOUT  APOLOGIES  TO  LISSAUER.) 

The  Huns  of  the  Rhine — they  matter  not ! 

A  blow  for  a  blow,  and  a  shot  for  a  shot. 

We  hate  not  their  baby-killing  machines, 

Their  Zeppelin  ships,  and  their  submarines ; 

For  we  only  expect  of  a  Rhineland  Hun 

The  business  end  of  a  sword  or  gun. 

They're  blighters,  and  bounders,  and  pig-dog  curs; 

But  they  can't  help  that,  for  they're  foreign  Herrs. 

The  foes  here  at  home  are  the  foes  we  hate, 
Who  sit  on  a  Board,  and  who  regulate 
The  hours  when  a  man  may  assuage  his  thirst, 
Which   are   never   the   hours   when   he   feels   it 
worst. 

Cuss  'em  ! 

The  first  scurvy  law  of  the  pestilent  Board 
Made  us  buy  our  own  drink,  which  we  cannot  afford ; 
And  now  there's  no  liquor  for  loafers, — which 
Is  hard  on  the  poor,  but  all  right  for  the  rich. 
The  rules  they  have  made,  and  the  rules  we  hate, 
Make  even  the  generous  hesitate; 
For  no  one  may  offer  a  beaker  of  wine 
Except  to  a  man  he's  prepared  to  dine. 
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We  hate  with  our  souls  the  tyrannical  yoke 
Imposed  by  the  cranky  teetotal  folk, 
Whose  blood  is  so  thin  that  they  do  not  dare 
To  ruffle  the  wrath  of  the  millionaire  ! 
Cuss  'em  ! 


These  righteous  partakers  of  milk  and  buns  ! 
These  crazy,  fanatical,  home-baked  Huns ! 
We  hate  their  pretensions  to  interfere 
With  the  Englishman's  right  to  imbibe  his  beer. 
There  are  times  to  eat  and  to  work  and  think, 
But  every  time  is  the  time  to  drink  ! 
Gott  strafe  the  zealots  who  steal  our  rights 
By  sending  us  early  to  bed  o'  nights. 

May  their  bed  be  a  board  and  their  board  lack 

bread  ! 
May  the  gees  they  put  money  on  drop   down 

dead! 
For  the  lack  of  good  grog  may  they  freeze  in  the 

snow, 
And  be   glad   to   get   warm   in   a   place   down 

below  ! 

Cuss  'em ! 

JOHN  T.  DAY. 
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AN  APPEAL 

THE  Committee,  being  of  opinion  that  members  ought 
to  make  more  use  of  the  Club,  instructed  one  of  their 
minions  to  pen  An  Appeal,  with  the  following  result. 
It  availed  him  nothing  when  he  pleaded  that  it  went 
splendidly  to  "  H.M.S.  Pinafore  "  music.  It  was 
ruthlessly  consigned  to  the  W.P.B.,  whence  it  was 
rescued  by  the  tender-hearted  Honorary  Secretary. 

Oh,  come  to  the  Savage  Club,  cheap  little  Savage  Club, 

Prices  all  rivals  defy  ! 

The  best  food  we  stock  it 

To  suit  every  pocket, 
So  come  to  the  Savage  and  Buy  ! 

We've  veal  and  ham  pates,  quite  equal  to  Pratti's, 

Welsh  rarebits  and  succulent  chops ; 
They'll    soon    all     be    fighting    to    get    our    fried 
whiting, 

Stewed  onions  and  broccoli  tops. 
We  offer  drinks  cheaply  to  those  who  quaff  deeply, 

We've  whiskies  and  brandies  and  beers : 
Our  barmen  are  nailers, 
Most  cunning  cocktailers, 

And  all  our  young  ladies  are  dears ! 

So  come  to  the  Savage  Club,  dear  cheap  old  Savage 
Club, 

Savages  never  were  shy; 

Good  members  take  pity 

Upon  the  Committee, 
And  come  to  the  Savage  and  Buy  ! 

REGINALD  GEARD. 
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LORD  ALVERSTONE'S  MESSAGE 

SHORTLY  before  he  passed  away,  Lord  Alverstone  sent 
this  message  to  the  Souvenir  Committee: 

WlNTERFOLD, 

CRANLEIGH,  SURREY. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  regret  that  my  health  is  such  that 
I  am  unable  to  write  anything,  but  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  much  I  valued  Mr.  Catling's 
friendship,  and  appreciate  the  great  service 
he  has  rendered  to  the  Savage  Club. 
Yours  faithfully, 

ALVERSTONE. 

WALTER  JERROLD,  ESQ. 

Music  was  from  his  early  days  at  the  Bar  the  con- 
stant love  of  Richard  Webster.  What  Savage  is 
there  who  cannot  recall  the  zest  with  which  he  sat 
at  our  board  ?  His  geniality  and  freshness  made  him 
an  ideal  chairman,  who  literally  beamed  upon  his 
company.  With  what  watchful  care  he  seemed  to 
bring  out  the  musical  talent  of  all  present !  And 
when  the  time  came  for  the  chairman  to  oblige, 
with  what  abandon  he  went  to  the  piano,  and  gave 
with  all  the  expression  possible,  the  Judge's  Song 
from  "  Trial  by  Jury  !"  What  a  roar  of  applause 
went  up  as  he  rolled  out  the  closing  lines  ! — 

"  And  now  if  you  please,  I'm  ready  to  try 
This  breach  of  promise  of  marriage." 
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A  SAVAGE  IN  FRANCE 

I  AM  in  France,  for  the  second  time  during  the  war, 
as  a  member  of  one  of  the  concert  parties  organized 
by  Miss  Lena  Ashwell.  When  we  become  sufficiently 
civilized  to  admit  ladies  as  members  of  our  Savage 
Club,  Miss  Ashwell  should  certainly  be  one  of  our 
first  lady  members. 

Our  unconventional  Bohemian  concerts  to  the 
troops  are  very  like  a  Saturday  night  at  the  Savage 
Club.  Just  the  same  spirit  of  camaraderie  prevails, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  concert  party  vie  wrth 
the  soldiers  in  applauding  each  other's  songs  and  laugh- 
ing at  each  other's  jokes. 

The  war  has  brought  out  countless  examples  of 
courage  and  endurance,  but  what  deed  of  valour 
can  compare  with  the  steady  fortitude  of  those  who 
laugh  at  the  jokes  which  they  have  heard  every  day, 
and  often  three  times  a  day  !  Could  British  pluck  go 
farther  ? 

We  are  vagabonds,  wandering  about  France,  always 
under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  military  authorities, 
but  always  with  their  kind  permission ;  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  King,  from  the  General  and  the  C.O.  to  the 
private  soldier,  come  to  our  shows,  share  with  us  their 
war-rations  (may  I  never  dine  worse  than  at  certain 
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messes  in  the  war  zone !),  and  give  us  unstinted 
applause  and  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

An  army  which  sings  as  it  goes  to  battle  must  and 
will  conquer  in  the  end;  and  the  cheerfullest  part  of 
Europe  just  now  is  France,  and  the  cheerfullest 
people  in  France  are  the  British  soldiers. 

The  Savage  Club  is  well  represented  here,  too.  We 
meet  the  boys  in  the  Club  when  they  are  home  on 
leave,  and  I  have  met  some  of  them  out  here. 

On  my  first  visit  to  France  during  the  war,  and  on 
the  last  night  of  it,  the  concert  party  entertained  a 
few  friends  to  supper. 

A. jolly  party  we  were.  I  looked  round  the  table, 
and  saw  that,  in  a  party  of  perhaps  twenty  people, 
four  were  members  of  the  Savage  Club. 

I  shall  not  betray  any  military  secrets  if  I  say  that 
Colonel  Richardson  was  one,  Lieutenant  Theodore 
Holland  was  another,  Alfred  Heather  the  third,  and 
the  present  writer  the  fourth. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  the  other  members 
of  our  concert  party  and  some  of  the  helpers  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  that  wonderful  organization  which  has 
provided  a  Savage  Club  for  the  soldier  wherever 
the  British  Army  is  to  be  found. 

The  letters  Y.M.C.A.  are  a  password  of  great 
value  in  these  days,  and  many  a  time  and  oft  when, 
returning  from  a  distant  camp,  the  motor  slows  down 
as  we  approach  French  sentries  with  fixed  bayonets, 
the  magic  words  "  Y  grec  M.C.A."  and  the  sight  of 
the  same  letters  blazoned  on  the  wind-screen,  have 
insured  the  salute  of  the  French  soldier  and  the  reply 
"  Bien,  Monsieur  !  Passez  !  et  bon  soir  !" 
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I  am  thinking  of  many  good  nights  passed  in  the 
comradeship  of  cheerful  souls,  in  our  Club  on  Adelphi 
Terrace.  I  cannot  go  back  farther  than  1901,  but 
what  memorable  nights  we  have  had  since  then  ! 
Here,  among  our  British  soldiers,  one  naturally  thinks 
of  that  wonderful  night  when  we  entertained  Lord 
Roberts.  I  described  that  scene  to  an  audience  of 
six  hundred  soldiers  a  few  nights  ago,  and  they,  too, 
joined  me  (can  you  hear  the  sound  of  their  voices  ?) 
in  the  same  chorus  which  we  sung  in  the  Savage  Club 
when  "  Bobs  "  sat  there. 


he  -  ro    of  the  grand  old  style,  and  wher  -  ev  -  er    he      is   seen,  he 


served  his  King  and  Queen,  like  a      sol-dier    of  the  Em-'rald      Isle. 


And  other  heroes  we  have,  too.  Veterans,  who  have 
fought  the  battle  of  life,  and  whom  we  honour  with 
all  our  hearts.  In  the  front  rank  of  these  is  our 
brother-Savage  in  whose  honour  the  Souvenir  has 
been  prepared,  to  which  I  add  my  humble  page, 
and  the  hope  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  us  and  to 
the  Club  which  we  love  more  and  more  as  the  years 
go  by. 

HARRISON  HILL. 

SOMEWHERE  IN  FRANCE, 
January  ,  1916. 


SOME  MUSICAL  MEMORIES 

ONE  day  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1904,  as  I  was 
sitting  chatting  to  my  old  friend  Manuel  Garcia,  the 
famous  teacher  of  singing  and  inventor  of  the  laryngo- 
scope, at  his  house  "  Mon  Abri,"  Shoot-up  Hill, 
Cricklewood,  I  mentioned  some  interesting  incidents 
which  had  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Savage 
Club.  As  I  parted  from  him  on  the  step  where  he 
stood  bareheaded,  he  said :  "  If  I  were  younger  I  should 
like  to  join  the  Savage  Club."  On  going  down  to 
the  Club  a  few  days  after,  I  asked  John  Scott  Stokes 
how  he  thought  the  Committee  would  take  a  suggestion 
to  elect  Manuel  Garcia  a  member  by  way  of  cele- 
brating his  ninety-ninth  birthday,  which  was  going 
to  occur  shortly.  Stokes  liked  the  idea,  and  the  election 
duly  took  place.  What  a  marvellous  life  it  was  ! 
Son  of  one  who  was  a  sort  of  Sims  Reeves,  Gus  Harris, 
and  Edward  German,  rolled  into  one,  brother  of 
Malibran  and  Viardot  Garcia,  teacher  of  Jenny  Lind 
and  Sir  Charles  Santley,  founder  of  a  new  branch  of 
medical  science,  dying  in  his  hundred  and  second 
year  after  centenary  celebrations — borne  like  a  well- 
preserved  man  of  seventy — when  he  was  decorated 
by  three  Sovereigns,  making  four  in  all,  and  given 
honorary  degrees  by  Universities  all  over  the  world  ! 
With  what  modesty,  dignity,  and  kindliness,  he  bore 
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himself  to  the  last  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  can  testify.  His  famous  pupil  Sir  Charles 
Santley  sang  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  at  one  of  the 
annual  dinners  of  the  Club  with  that  silveriness  of 
tone  for  the  most  part  unimpaired,  and  that  perfect 
finish  and  ease  of  technique,  now,  alas  !  all  too  rare, 
for  which  he  has  been  known  all  the  world  over  for 
so  long.  Did  anyone  ever  have  such  a  career  ?  In 
all  branches  of  the  vocal  art  he  stood  pre-eminent 
longer  than  any  other  singer.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
Italian  opera  he  received  the  largest  fees  ever  paid  up 
to  that  time  to  a  baritone  at  the  Scala  at  Milan — 
Verdi,  Meyerbeer,  Gounod,  asked  for  his  services; 
in  oratorio,  the  songs  of  Schubert,  English  ballads 
grave  or  gay,  he  displayed  the  wonders  of  his  art  and 
the  amazing  versatility  of  his  style.  And  to  see  master 
and  pupil,  Manuel  Garcia  and  Charles  Santley, 
embrace  at  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the  former — 
will  such  a  sight  ever  be  seen  again  ?  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  bringing  about  and  witnessing  another  remark- 
able meeting — that  of  our  almost-member  Mrs. 
Keeley  (one  of  her  paintings  done  when  she  was 
eighty  decorates  our  walls)  and  Manuel  Garcia  when 
they  were  both  about  ninety- three.  Mrs.  Keeley 
said  to  me :  "I  have  never  met  Manuel  Garcia,  and 
I  so  reverence  the  name  that  I  wish — as  you  know 
him  well — you  would  ask  him  if  he  would  come  and 
call  on  me."  I  told  Sefior  Garcia,  and,  a  day  being 
fixed,  I  drove  down  with  him  from  Cricklewood  to 
Pelham  Crescent,  South  Kensington,  and  the  meeting 
took  place.  Mrs.  Keeley  began  by  asking  him  if  he 
remembered  Velluti — Velluti  was  the  last  of  the  great 
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Italian  male  soprani,  and  sang  in  London  for  the  last 
time  in  1829!  Of  course  Garcia  knew  him  well; 
he  had  a  most  wonderful  technique,  and  the  elder 
Garcia  had  got  him  to  give  Malibran  lessons.  They 
talked  of  Edmund  Kean  and  agreed  that  I  had  seen 
a  great  actor  when  I  proudly  recalled  that  I  had  seen 
Salvini  in  "  Othello  "  !  Mrs.  Keeley  had  played  on  the 
same  night  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  with 
the  great  English  tenor  John  Braham  in  the  "  Frey- 
schutz  "  (for  which  the  composer  Weber  had  specially 
asked  her  services),  and  with  Edmund  Kean  in 
"  Othello,"  a  truly  marvellous  range  of  accomplish- 
ment. They  never  met  again,  Mrs.  Keeley  dying, 
beloved  and  revered  by  a  host  of  known  and  unknown 
friends,  the  next  year. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  in  the  chair  at  the  Savage 
Club  in  the  summer  of  1912  when  the  centenary  of 
the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society  was  being  celebrated. 
(It  is  of  course  the  oldest  Society  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.)  Among  other  well-known  musicians  who  were 
good  enough  to  support  me  were  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Cummings.  I  asked  the  last-named  if  he  would 
"  reminisce "  somewhat,  and,  getting  up  from  the 
right  of  the  chair  and  pointing  to  the  door  in  the  far 
corner  to  his  left,  he  said : "  Through  that  door  seventy- 
five  years  ago  I  came  as  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  to  live  with  William  Hawes,  who  was  the 
master  of  the  choristers."  To  hear  a  well-set-up, 
brisk  man,  in  a  sweet,  clear,  firm  voice,  make  such  a 
statement  created  a  sensation.  No  one  could  chat 
more  delightfully  than  Dr.  Cummings,  and  he  went 
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on  to  tell  us  how  he  was  thrashed  in  another  corner 
of  the  room,  how  they  complained  to  the  Dean  of  the 
way  in  which  they  were  fed,  how  he  ran  away  and  was 
discovered  under  a  cart  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
how  they  took  a  bath  in  a  tank  once  a  month — "  it 
did  us  no  harm,"  he  said,  a  delightful  ablutionary 
double  entente  ;  and  in  his  graceful  way  Dr.  Cummings 
finished  by  saying :  "  I  am  glad  that  the  real  savageries 
of  those  times  are  replaced  by  the  very  pleasant  Savage 
Club  evening  we  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy." 

J.  MEWBURN  LEVIEN. 


A  MEMORY 

MY  association  of  Savage  Club  life  is  intimately- 
connected  with  our  dear  brother-Savage,  Thomas 
Catling,  to  whom  I  owe  my  first  introduction,  as  his 
guest  at  a  House  dinner.  I  was  then  a  stranger  to 
most  "  Savages,"  having  resided  for  many  years  in 
Rome,  and  was  no  little  embarrassed  at  the  description 
given  of  me  by  a  member  with  whom  I  was  well 
acquainted,  who,  upon  being  asked  who  I  was,  told  me 
he  had  passed  me  off  as  "  a  big  swell  from  Italy  "  1 
This  description  I  supposed  to  be  merely  a  "  Savage  " 
allusion  to  my  embonpoint;  but,  although  somewhat 
indefinite,  it  may  have  contributed  to  my  being 
subsequently  "  writ  down  "  as  "  clubable,"  and,  on 
support  from  Sir  James  D.  Linton  and  our  ever- 
regretted  Honorary  Secretary,  E.  E.  Peacock,  elected 
a  member  of  what  I  really  found  to  be  "  the  only 
club  in  the  world  founded  on  real  brotherhood  " ;  for 
many  and  esteemed  were  the  friends  therein  made 
during  my  yearly  brief  visits  to  my  dear  old  native 
London,  and  many  the  memories  treasured  up  at 
"  the  wigwam  of  the  Adelphi."  Although  too  modest 
to  consider  my  presentation  as  a  luminous  point  in 
the  Club  life  of  Thomas  Catling,  I  certainly  consider 
it  a  luminous  point  in  my  own. 

JOHN  MORRIS-MOORE. 

NICE,  November,  1915. 
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NEVER  shall  I  forget  my  first  "  Saturday  Night's 
Entertainment "  at  the  Savage  Club.  The  date  was 
November  10,  1900 — the  Saturday  following  my  late 
father-in-law  W.  B.  Tegetmeier's  eighty-fourth  birth- 
day. "  Old  Teg.,"  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends, 
both  outside  and  in  the  Club,  was  chairman  of  the 
evening,  and  I  was  one  of  the  several  (more  or  less) 
"  distinguished  guests "  of  the  chair.  Of  my  own 
feelings  on  this  my  first  visit  to  that  unique  "  band  of 
authors,  journalists,  and  artists,"  known  as  the  Sayage 
Club,  I  will  say  little  beyond  the  fact  that  it  appeared 
to  me  then  as  the  very  gates  of  an  intellectual  heaven, 
and  henceforth  it  became  my  highest  ambition  to 
obtain  the  right  of  entry  therein  as  a  member — an 
ambition  soon  after  to  be  realized  by  my  election,  the 
following  year,  on  the  influential  introduction  of  the 
then  oldest  living  member. 

It  was  on  this  evening  that  Tegetmeier  enunciated 
his  well-known  theory  of  the  foundation  of  the  Savage 
Club,  ascribing  it  to  a  number  of  Bohemians  "  who 
started  The  Train — a  first-class  magazine,"  in  the  year 
1855,  and  out  of  whose  editorial  meetings  to  run  this 
"  republican  magazine "  arose  the  Club  afterwards 
christened  "  The  Savage."  On  leaving  this  somewhat 
debatable  ground,  the  chairman  of  the  evening  sketched 
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with  vigorous  phrase  and  racy  language  the  history 
of  the  Club,  giving  many  quaint  details  of  its  early 
days  which  amused  all,  and  evidently  surprised  many 
of  those  present.  The  contrast  of  the  old  man's 
description  of  the  Club  in  the  days  when  "  the  dinner 
consisted  of  a  joint,  with  a  pie  of  some  sort,  the  price 
being  is.  6d.  .  .  .  (when)  our  refreshment  was  beer, 
and  our  table  was  always  set  out  with  beer  and  pipes  " 
(and  was  "  served  in  a  tavern  "),  with  the  brilliant 
scene  around  me,  in  the  handsome  dining-room  at 
Adelphi  Terrace,  was  striking,  and  neither  the  chair- 
man nor  the  "  evening  "  is  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
anyone  privileged  to  be  present.  By-the-by,  it  may 
be  news  to  some  of  the  younger  members  that  the 
"  penny  screws "  of  tobacco  smoked  in  those  early 
days  of  the  Club  were  procurable  from  brass  tobacco- 
boxes,  put  on  the  table  after  the  cloth  was  cleared, 
when  the  members  dined  at  one  of  the  several  taverns 
then  patronized  by  the  Club.  These  brass  "  baccy- 
boxes  "  were  the  earliest  British  form  of  those  "  penny- 
in-the-slot  "  machines  now  so  popular.  These  boxes, 
though  found  now  only  in  museums  or  in  private 
collections,  were  commonly  used  in  public-houses 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
delivered  small  plugs  of  tobacco  on  the  insertion  of 
a  penny  in  the  aperture  provided  for  the  purpose. 
These  boxes  were  described  by  the  "  grand  old  man  " 
of  the  Savage  Club  on  my  second  "  night " — Teget- 
meier's  eighty-ninth  birthday,  when  he  presented 
each  member  and  guest  then  dining  with  a  "  church- 
warden "  clay  pipe  in  commemoration  of  those  early 
times.  Many  of  us  smoked  them  (at  intervals)  during 
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the    evening,     and    took  them    home    afterwards, 

as    souvenirs   of   the    man  and   the   occasion;    mine 

still   hangs   on   my   study  wall,    opposite   me,   as    I 
write. 

The  second  of  the  two  "  nights  "  referred  to  in  my 
title  was  the  dinner  held  on  November  4,  1905, 
"  To  congratulate  W.  B.  Tegetmeier  as  a  founder 
of  the  Club,  on  entering  his  ninetieth  year  this  day  " — 
and  it  was  the  last  time  the  old  man  attended  one  of 
our  Saturday  dinners.  It  was  a  great  night !  The  chair 
was  taken  by  our  late  Honorary  Secretary,  E.  E.  Pea- 
cock, who,  with  scarce  an  apology  for  breaking  our 
unwritten  but  golden  rule  of  "  no  speeches,"  made 
an  eloquent  one  eulogizing  "  Brother-Savage  Teget- 
meier." Brother  Peacock,  although  as  Secretary 
he  must  have  known  that  the  official  age  of  the  Club 
was  then  only  forty-eight,  adopted  pro  tern,  the  oldest 
member's  view,  and  said  that  the  Club  had  been  in 
existence  fifty  years,  and  that  Tegetmeier  had  enjoyed 
fifty  years'  comradeship  of  all  that  was  best  in  Litera- 
ture, in  Art,  and  in  Drama.  "What  memories 
must  come  back  to  him  as  he  thinks  over  the  past ! 
To-day,  entering  on  his  ninetieth  year,  he  is  able  to 
say  to  himself,  '  I  am  the  Father  of  the  Savage  Club,' 
and  he  must  feel  proud  of  his  parenthood."  Brother 
Peacock  concluded  a  graceful,  charming,  and  sym- 
pathetic speech  by  proposing  the  health  of  the  guest 
of  the  evening.  Need  I  say  the  toast  was  drunk  with 
enthusiasm,  and  was  followed  by  the  vociferous  singing 
of  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow  "  ?  The  old  man, 
obviously  touched  by  the  sincerity  of  the  compliment, 
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said,  in  acknowledging  it,  that,  whatever  service  he 
might  have  rendered  the  Club  in  past  years,  he  had 
done  little  for  it  of  late,  and  the  splendid  reception 
he  had  met  with  was  ample  recompense — more  than 
he  expected  or  deserved.  Indeed,  as  the  obituary 
notice  in  The  Field  afterwards  said  (November  23, 
1912),  "it  was  significant  of  the  esteem  and  respect 
with  which  they  regarded  him,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  his  eighty-ninth  birthday  he  was  entertained  at 
dinner  with  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  which  would 
have  gratified  a  victorious  General  or  an  Arctic 
explorer."  The  same  notice  spoke  of  Tegetmeier's 
astonishing  speech,  of  the  admirable  self-control, 
and  the  unexpected  fluency  with  which  he  entertained 
his  hearers  with  his  reminiscences  of  the  days  before 
many  of  his  hearers  were  born.  The  menu  card 
of  tne  evening,  drawn  by  the  late  W.  H.  Pike  (the 
well-known  Oliver  Paque  of  the  Graphic),  represented 
a  great  gathering  of  the  "  Braves,"  in  full  war-paint 
and  feathers,  hailing  their  old  chieftain,  with  inset 
portraits  of  Teg.  and  Peacock,  and  sketches  of  pigeons, 
fowls,  game-cocks,  etc.,  indicative  of  some  of  the  natural 
history  subjects  on  which  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities.  It  also  bore  the  stanza  from  "  In 
Memoriam  "  quoted  by  him  in  his  "  Reminiscences  " 
presented  to  the  Club  in  1900,  with  the  comment: 
"  May  I  express  the  hope  that  these  lines  .  .  .  may 
be  remembered  on  some  future  anniversary  ? — 

«  "  We  keep  the  day.     With  festal  cheer, 
With  books  and  music,  surely  we 
Will  drink  to  him  what'er  he  be, 
And  sing  the  songs  he  loved  to  hear.'   ' 
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The  guest  of  the  evening  left  before  the  close  of 
the  entertainment.  I  remember  we  all  stood  up  as 
the  frail-looking  figure  slowly  passed  from  the  chair- 
man's table  to  the  door,  and  many  of  us  wondered 
if  we  should  ever  see  "  Old  Teg."  in  similar  circum- 
stances again  !  We  never  did. 

E.  W.  RICHARDSON. 


PELPHAM    CHURCH. 
BY  W.  B.   SPONG. 


FROM  WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN 

IT  is  many  a  long  year  ago  since  I  first  heard  of  a 
wonderful  Club,  the  members  of  which,  it  seemed  to 
me,  must  be  the  most  delightful,  clever  people  in  the 
kingdom.  There  were  artists  and  actors,  musicians 
and  journalists,  writers  of  books,  singers  of  songs  and 
makers  of  plays,  with  lots  of  scientists  and  engineers 
thrown  in.  And  they  entertained  the  wonderful 
people  who  do  things:  Intrepid  explorers,  gallant 
soldiers,  bold  sailor  men — even  Princes  of  the  Blood  ! 
They  had  House  dinners,  too,  every  Saturday  night, 
which  were  followed  by  entertainments  that  couldn't 
be  had  for  mere  money  or  properly  enjoyed  anywhere 
else. 

Such  celebrities,  I  thought,  must  be  housed  in  a 
palace  and  live  on  rich  food  and  sparkling  wines  served 
by  hosts  of  liveried  lackeys !  What  bliss  to  be  a 
member  of  such  a  Club  !  Alas  such  bliss  could  never 
be  mine,  for,  even  if  I  were  deemed  worthy,  I  could 
never  pay  the  enormous  fees  and  subscriptions  neces- 
sary to  maintain  such  splendour. 

Many  years  later,  however,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  a  genial  Savage  (still  to  the  fore,  thank  God  !) 
who  explained  to  me  that  the  Club  was  not  entirely 
made  up  of  celebrities,  but  of  "  triers  " ;  that  they  lived 
simply  in  an  old  house  by  the  river;  paid  moderate 
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fees ;  loved  each  other  with  discretion,  and  hated  only  in 
make-believe,  and  then  only  members  of  other  clubs. 

The  doors  were  then  opened  for  me,  thanks  to  him, 
my  joy  being  qualified  by  the  knowledge  that  I  had 
been  for  over  twenty  years  wandering  in  the  desert 
when  I  might  have  been  basking  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Eden  with  Eve  and  the  Serpent  both  barred. 

And  now,  after  a  dozen  years  or  so,  I  am  sometimes 
asked,  "  What  is  the  great  attraction  of  the  Savage 
Club  ?"  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  it  is  the 
wonderful  Saturday  nights.  Well,  they  certainly 
are  a  great  feature  in  the  life  of  the  Club,  and  nobody 
enjoys  them  more  than  I  do.  Where'er  you  walk 
there  is  "  Reggie,"  Franklin  Clive  may  still  be  found 
on  the  road  to  Mandalay,  Y.  K.'s  snuff-box  provokes 
hilarity  and  clears  the  head  for  the  accompanying 
racy  conundrum,  and  so  forth  and  so  on  for  a  dozen 
pages.  They  give  us  all  a  great  and  glorious  time, 
but,  after  all,  the  great  attraction  is  the  atmosphere 
of  sympathy,  toleration,  brotherly  love  ! 

It  is  the  Club,  therefore,  for  the  young,  for  they  are 
sure  of  encouragement  and  may  benefit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  elders.  For  the  old:  the  race  is  over  for 
them,  but  their  deeds  are  not  forgotten,  and  they 
watch  with  interest  and  pleasure  each  young  thruster 
in  the  fight  for  fame. 

The  successful  have  a  good  time,  for  all  rejoice  and 
share  their  pleasure;  while  those  whom  Fame  has 
passed  by  have  the  best  time  of  all,  because,  being 
triers  and  good  fellows,  nobody  cares  a  jot  for  anything 
else,  although  a  clever  brother  sometimes  declares 
that  the  real  test  is  the  pay-box. 
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There  is  here  a  home  for  the  bachelor,  for  Benedict 
a  refuge.  Best  of  all — crowning  joy  and  blessing  ! — 
money  may  talk,  as  we  are  so  often  told,  but  here 
mere  money  has  no  chance.  There  is  a  chance, 
though  a  poor  one,  for  the  great  heaven  above,  but 
for  the  little  heaven  below  none  whatever ! 

B.  J.  OTTEWELL. 


HOME  AGAIN  ! 

I  HAD  come  back  from  the  other  side  of  the  earth, 
after  an  absence  of  more  years  than,  at  the  moment, 
I  cared  to  think  about. 

Crossing  Waterloo  Bridge,  I  had  revelled  in  the 
sight  of  old  Father  Thames  "  with  his  bank  of  palaces," 
and,  in  particular,  my  eye  had  sought  out  the  old 
Terrace,  to  see  if  any  change  had  been  made  in  the 
building,  a  part  of  which  stood  to  me  as  "  home." 

Dumping  my  kit  amongst  the  batch  of  kindred 
impedimenta  which  from  time  immemorial  appears 
to  have  adorned  the  Club  ante-room,  I  had  passed 
through  to  that  other  part  of  the  premises  the  atmo- 
sphere of  which  likewise  savours  of  the  immemorial. 
Washing  a  pair  of  hands  disguised  once  again  in  good 
old  British  grime,  and  wondering  whether  it  was 
really  true  that  I  at  last  stood  once  more  in  the  dear 
old  show,  I  glanced  up  into  the  mirror  and  saw  an 
ancient  "  brother-Savage  "  divesting  himself  of  coat 
and  hat  in  the  same  old  leisurely  fashion.  Recipro- 
cating my  somewhat  breezy  greeting,  he  remarked: 
"  Let  me  see ;  you've  been  away  for  a  week  or  two, 
haven't  you  ?" 

Brothers  are  notoriously  casual  in  all  their  relations. 
Presence  and  absence  bulk  equally  in  their  associations, 
save,  perchance,  those  involving  active  co-operation 
for  either  weal  or  woe.  Doubt  vanished,  fact 
triumphed.  I  was  "  home  again." 

WALTER  KIRTON. 
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To  face  p.  156. 


A  NOVEL  IN  THE  CLUB 

IN  the  silence-room  one  night,  peering  along  the 
shelves,  I  found  a  copy  of  J.  R.  Couper's  "  Mixed 
Humanity";  and  sat  by  the  fire  to  read  the  book 
again.  But  I  did  not  read  it,  because  so  many 
memories  awoke  to  hinder  me. 

It  must  be  thirty-five  years  ago  that  Couper 
finished  with  soldiering  and  went  down  to  Cape  Town 
from — was  it  Natal  ?  I  forget  in  what  regiment  he 
had  been,  and  how  long  he  had  been  in  South  Africa ; 
but  he  went  down,  with  a  few  pounds  for  his  capital, 
questioning  whether  he  should  try  to  go  on  the  stage 
or  advertise  as  a  boxing  instructor.  He  was  a  brilliant 
boxer,  and  had  a  gift  for  teaching — he  decided  to 
advertise.  It  chanced  that  I  was  the  first  pupil  he  got. 

I  remember  very  clearly  the  room  at  the  top  of 
Plein  Street  where  he  had  established  himself — the 
gentlest  expert  that  ever  put  the  gloves  on  with  a 
novice.  Gentle  not  only  with  his  hands.  No  more 
unpromising  material  than  I  was  could  have  come 
his  way;  yet  during  the  many  months  that  he  worked 
daily,  body  and  mind,  to  accomplish  his  aim  for 
me  I  never  heard  from  him  an  impatient  word, 
nor  caught  in  his  voice  an  impatient  note — I  never 
saw  on  his  clean-cut,  earnest  face  a  single  impatient 
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look.  Not  till  afterwards  did  I  appreciate  that  to 
the  full,  of  course,  but  even  at  the  time  I  recognized 
him  as  unusual — a  boxing  instructor  who  spent  his 
evenings  reading  Carlyle,  and  George  Eliot.  James 
Couper,  who  became  in  turn  a  prize-fighter,  a  news- 
paper-man, and  a  novelist,  was  one  of  the  few  original 
thinkers  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  know.  I  learnt 
from  him  more  than  boxing.  And  then  I  left  Cape 
Town  for  a  berth  on  the  Du  Toits  Pan  Diamond 
Fields,  and,  as  Couper  talked  of  settling  in  Australia, 
if  he  could  save  the  money  for  the  passage,  I  didn't 
expect  to  see  him  again. 

But  something  happened  before  I  had  been  very 
long  in  the  office  of  the  Magistrate's  Court  at  Du 
Toits  Pan.  One  morning  I  was  among  the  multitude 
that  drove  over  the  border  of  the  Free  State ;  a  pugilist, 
whose  name  I  forget,  was  to  meet  the  South  African 
champion,  a  gigantic  half-breed  called  "  Coverwell." 
The  giant  won,  monotonously;  and  in  the  Du  Toits 
Pan  Club  that  night,  where  a  crowd  was  saying  that 
he  would  always  win,  that  there  wasn't  a  pugilist  in 
the  country  who  had  a  chance  against  him,  I  mentioned 
bashfully  that  I  knew  a  man  in  the  colony  who  could 
give  him  the  surprise  of  his  life. 

It  was  discomfiting  for  a  youngster  to  submit  his 
hero-worship  to  the  scepticism  of  the  Du  Toits  Pan 
Club. 

Who  was  he  ?     In  the  ring  ? 

No,  he  was  a  boxing-master — a  Scot,  a  gentleman. 

At  the  "  boxing  master  "  they  were  all  diverted 
vastly. 

Was  my  boxing  master  a  heavy-weight,  like  the 
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"  Pet "  ?  (The  giant  was  professionally  known  as 
"  The  Ladies'  Pet.") 

No,  I  wasn't  sure  that  he  was  even  a  middle-weight — 
I  rather  fancied  he  was  a  light-weight.  But  he  was 
built  like  a  god,  and  had  a  punch  like  the  kick  of  a 
horse,  and  I  would  have  backed  his  science  against 
the  champion's  bulk  with  all  the  money  in  the 
Standard  Bank  if  it  had  belonged  to  me. 

It  was  a  sporting  community  that  took  chances. 
After  the  chaff,  somebody  said :  "  Well,  look  here  ! 
If  your  man  likes  to  come,  we'll  put  up  five  hundred 
for  the  winner.  Write  him." 

And  I  wrote.  I  described  the  champion's  form, 
and  told  Couper  that,  if  he  chose  to  put  his  pride  in 
his  pocket,  it  was  a  certainty  that  he  would  put  five 
hundred  pounds  there  too.  I  do  not  think  I  urged 
him  to  consent,  and  I  know  I  did  not  expect  him  to 
do  so ;  but  it  had  been  a  struggle  in  Plein  Street  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  letter  reached  him  at  a  crisis. 
He  wired,  "  Coming." 

That  was  quite  a  pleasant  evening  for  me  when  a 
picked  half-dozen  of  the  diggers  of  Kimberley  and 
the  Pan  put  on  the  gloves  with  him,  to  "  see  what  he 
could  do" — and  found  out.  And,  after  that,  his 
backers  were  not  perturbed  when  the  champion,  in 
accepting  the  challenge,  remarked  that  "  they  might 
have  found  a  man  to  fight  him,  not  a  boy !" 

I  did  not  see  the  fight.  When  the  great  day  came 
at  last,  I  was  being  physicked  in  bed.  Without  hesita- 
tion, I  would  have  agreed  to  be  bedridden  for  months 
in  exchange  for  freedom,  on  that  one  morning,  to 
join  the  stream  of  Cape-carts  that  poured  with  all  but 
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me  across  the  border  again.  Past  my  window — 
joyously.  Where  I  lay  and  yearned  I  could  hear  the 
pelter  of  the  hoofs.  I  did  not  see  the  fight;  but  long 
before  I  figured  that  "  we  "  had  won  I  saw  my  door 
kicked  wide  and  Couper,  in  his  colours,  borne  shoulder- 
high,  with  cheers,  across  the  room.  He  had  knocked 
the  champion  out  in  i  minute  37  seconds — and  the 
Diamond  Fields  went  crazy  over  him. 

Stop  !  Now  that  it  is  written,  I  am  doubtful  about 
those  seconds.  How  scornfully  once  I  would  have 
denied  that  I  could  ever  be  doubtful  about  them  ! 
Perhaps  it  was  47 — «• — or  17.  All  that  endures  with  me 
unquestionably  is  that  it  was  less  than  two  minutes. 
Time  has  not  impaired  my  remembrance  of  that 
hallowed  fact. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  left  the  country.  But  one 
evening,  quite  unexpectedly,  he  entered  my  room 
again;  he  had  just  come  off  the  coach.  No  railway 
to  the  Fields  in  those  days.  His  plan  was  to  open  a 
school  for  boxing  in  Kimberley,  and,  among  other 
things,  I  heard  that  he  had  "  changed  his  style." 
He  maintained  that  he  had  been  tending  towards 
the  change  when  he  fought  the  "  Pet " — that  it  was 
visible  in  the  photographs.  We  walked  up  and  down 
Main  Street  while  he  expounded  new  and  bewildering 
theories.  I  was  amazed  that  he  had  been  capable 
of  adopting  a  style  so  different,  and  it  was  with  conster- 
nation I  found  that  he  was  inviting  me  to  adopt  it,  too. 
My  brain  swam  at  the  thought  of  the  superhuman 
difficulties  my  acceptance  would  entail — upon  him 
and  myself.  But  he  persisted.  Nothing  would  content 
him  but  that  I  should  let  him  take  me  in  hand  afresh. 
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Of  course,  when  he  opened  the  place  in  Kimberley, 
it  was  a  success  of  the  biggest  kind.  At  the  beginning 
the  day  was  not  long  enough  for  him  to  arrange  for 
a  tithe  of  the  number  of  men  who  wanted  to  go  to 
him,  even  though  he  had  trained  a  couple  of  assistants. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  still  thriving  when  I 

left  for  England.  That  was ...  it  must  have  been 

Perhaps  it  was  the  next  year.  Or  two  years  afterwards. 
I  don't  know. 

And  I  do  not  know  how  long  after  that  it  was  that 
he  came  to  see  me  in  London.  In  looking  back,  it 
is  obscure  to  me  how  he  discovered  where  I  was. 
But  he  walked  in  upon  me  one  day  at  Hampstead; 
and  I  remember  that  almost  the  first  words  he  said 
were,  "So  you've  done  it,  eh  ?"  I  had  done  something 
that  I  had  always  craved  to  do  and  often  talked  of  to 
him,  and  the  news  had  reached  him.  I  was  startled 
to  learn  from  him  that  he  had  been  in  the  ring  again. 
The  fight  had  made  a  sensation  in  sporting  circles 
in  England,  too,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that, 
when  I  stared,  he  did  not  say,  "  What,  didn't  you 
know  ?"  He  accepted  it  as  quite  natural  that  my 
interest  in  pugilism  had  faded  and  I  never  read  the 
sporting  papers.  He  narrated  impassively  that  there 
had  been  a  proposal  to  bring  Bendoff  over  to  meet 
him.  "  I  didn't  want  to  go  in  the  ring  any  more," 
he  said,  "but  of  course  I  had  to."  Bendoff  had 
been  matched  against  him  for  seven  thousand  some 
hundred  pounds.  I  think  the  sum  was  £7,500 — at 
that  time  record  stakes.  And  Couper  had  won. 

It  was  the  second  and  the  last  time  that  he  entered 
a  prize  ring.  Secretly  Couper  was  often  humiliated 
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by  the  thought  that  he  had  become  a  professional 
pugilist,  and  I  know  that  it  was  in  England  that  he 
winced  at  it  most.  At  the  Cape  he  was  respected  as 
a  man,  his  position  was  unique;  in  London  he  was 
only  notorious  and  called  "  Jimmy "  by  bounders 
who  ought  to  have  called  him  "  sir."  He  had  great 
difficulty  in  finding  anything  to  say  to  his  colleagues 
of  the  ring  on  the  rare  occasions  that  he  met  them — 
he  was  shy  in  their  presence;  and  though  they  did 
call  him  "  Jimmy  "  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  he  was  far 
from  popular  among  them. 

It  may  have  been  this  that  accounted  for  a  rumour 
that  he  spoke  of  to  me  sensitively  more  than  once. 
Looking  in  at  the  rooms  of  an  instructor  one  day, 
he  had  been  persuaded  to  box  three  rounds  with  the 
star  pupil — a  distinguished  amateur,  and  referee  of  a 
thousand  glove  fights.  Couper  had  the  best  of  it 
throughout.  I  know  he  had  "  the  best  of  it  through- 
out," because  he  was  without  vanities  and  that  was 
what  he  told  me.  But  he  had  been  dissipating  ever 
since  his  arrival  in  London,  and  after  the  third  round 
was  over  he  was  sick.  Perhaps  the  wide  report  that 
the  distinguished  amateur  had  "  wiped  the  floor  with 
J.  R.  Couper  "  was  due  to  malice  in  the  instructor. 
Inconceivable  that  it  was  due  to  boastfulness  in  the 
distinguished  amateur. 

Yes,  I  heard  Couper  refer  to  that  more  than  once, 
even  when,  after  another  very  lengthy  interval,  he  was 
in  England  again.  He  was  then  contributing  to  one 
of  the  Cape  papers  articles  on  the  underworld  of 
London,  and  had  brought  over  the  manuscript  of  a 
novel — written  at  breakneck  speed — "  Mixed  Human- 
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ity."  I  found  that  the  hero  of  it  was  a  prize-fighter, 
and  Couper  was  continuously  worried  by  the  thought 
that  the  character  might  be  mistaken  for  a  glorified 
portrait  of  himself.  He  finally  announced  to  me  that 
he  was  going  to  disclaim  resemblance  in  a  preface. 

It  was,  I  think,  only  because  he  had  felt  that  South 
Africa  would  expect  a  novel  by  him  to  contain  a  good 
deal  about  pugilism — he  was  assured  of  a  large  sale 
in  South  Africa — that  the  story  dealt  with  the  ring 
at  all.  Certainly  he  had  no  enthusiasm  for  it;  his 
interest  even  in  boxing  had  grown  as  tepid  as  my  own. 
The  humiliation  that  I  had  always  detected  in  him 
had  become  plainer;  sometimes  an  allusion  to  it 
escaped  him.  I  remember  that  he  was  seeing  a  throat 
specialist  every  week,  and  he  told  me  that  he  hated 
to  go;  he  said  plaintively,  "He's  so  rough."  I  took 
him  to  mean  that  the  examination  hurt  his  throat. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  he  speaks  to  me  so  roughly — I 
suppose  he  knows  who  I  am." 

Yet  he  had  a  hope  that  was  built  on  his  connection 
with  the  ring.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
"  Mustard  and  Cress  "  columns  of  the  Referee,  and 
was  immensely  eager  to  see  something  in  them  about 
his  book  when  it  appeared.  Though  "  Mustard 
and  Cress  "  wasn't  the  place  in  the  paper  to  notice 
books,  he  meant  to  send  a  copy  to  Dagonet,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  mention  "  Mixed  Humanity " 
because  it  was  the  first  novel  written  by  any  professional 
pugilist. 

I  think  it  was  from  me  that  Couper  learnt  that 
Dagonet  was  George  R.  Sims;  but  I  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  At  the  foot  of  the  literary  ladder 
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myself,  Sims  was  so  high  above  me  that  I  could  hardly 
see  his  heels;  and  we  used  constantly  to  conjecture 
whether  the  fact  of  the  champion  of  South  Africa's 
having  written  a  novel  would  strike  our  imaginary 
George  R.  Sims — we  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  George 
R.  Sims  "  in  full — as  sufficiently  curious  to  call  forth 
a  paragraph.  After  the  proofs  began  to  come  in, 
Couper  was  conjecturing  every  day.  Of  the  pecuniary 
prospects  of  the  book  I  do  not  recall  his  talking  to 
me  more  than  once,  but  he  talked  of  his  hope  of  the 
paragraph  in  "  Mustard  and  Cress "  almost  every 
time  we  met. 

Of  all  my  memories  of  him,  the  clearest  is  his  coming 
round  to  me,  from  his  lodgings  in  Guilford  Street, 
with  two  copies  of  the  book — one  for  Sims,  the  other 
for  me.  Of  all  my  memories,  I  have  none  more  vivid 
than  his  pacing  that  "  bed-sitting  room  "  in  Brunswick 
Square  while  he  debated  how  Sims's  copy  should  be 
inscribed.  The  wonderful  figure  drooped  a  little  by 
then.  He  wore  glasses.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
that  he  came,  and  I  remember  that  by  the  time  the 
inscription  was  written,  and  the  book  wrapped  up, 
it  was  nearly  eight  o'clock.  We  took  it  to  the  little 
post-office  in  Grenville  Street  just  before  it  closed. 
And  looked  forward  to  Sunday's  "  Mustard  and  Cress." 

We  looked  forward,  vainly,  to  many  Sundays. 
Several  of  the  reviewers  spoke  highly  of  the  novel,  but 
Sims  said  nothing  of  it.  And  at  last  Couper  had  to 
return  to  the  Cape;  and  I  promised  him  to  watch 
"  Mustard  and  Cress  "  when  he  had  gone. 

I  had  so  often  said  "  good-bye  "  to  him,  and  met 
him  surprisingly  again,  that  I  hadn't  the  least  doubt 
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that  in  a  few  years'  time  I  should  be  surprised  by  him 
anew.  Even  when  more  than  a  few  years  had  passed, 
I  used  to  think  that  one  day  I  should  get  a  telegram 
to  say  he  had  arrived,  or  see  him  open  the  door.  And 
then  I  was  introduced  to  Sims.  I  began  to  work 
with  him;  we  were  together  a  great  deal.  Among 
things  unforeseen,  George  R.  Sims  of  those  conjectures 
became  as  close  a  companion  of  mine  for  a  long  period 
as  Couper  himself  had  been.  Yet — I  am  not  sure  why 
it  was — in  all  our  talks  together,  in  all  our  reminis- 
cences, I  never  mentioned  Couper  and  his  disappoint- 
ment to  him — until  one  morning. 

One  morning  when  I  went  into  Sims's  house,  I 
caught  up  a  book  that  I  saw  on  the  dining-room  table — 
the  copy  of  "  Mixed  Humanity." 

Sims  said:  "  That's  a  clever  book;  I  was  just  looking 
at  it  again.  Do  you  know  it  ?" 

"  I  was  with  Couper  when  he  wrote  this  inscrip- 
tion." 

"  Oh  ?"  said  Sims.  "  You  know  he  blew  his  brains 
out  last  night  ?" 

I  learnt  of  Couper's  death  from  George  R.  Sims, 
with  that  copy  of  the  book  in  my  hands.  The  previous 
night  a  cablegram  had  come  to  the  National  Sporting 
Club,  from  Johannesburg,  to  say  that  Couper  had 
committed  suicide. 

Presently  I  told  Sims  how  the  book  was  sent  to 
him;  and  I  heard  that  it  had  interested  him  so  much 
that,  although  it  wasn't  his  province  to  criticize 
fiction,  he  had  meant,  from  week  to  week,  to  write 
about  it,  but  somehow  had  never  had  the  space. 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  wrote,  in  "  Mustard 
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and  Cress,"  of  Couper's  death,  and  said  the  book  wa? 
good.  He  said  that  he  admired  it,  and  that  qualities 
in  it  had  impressed  him  more  than  a  little.  He  said 
all  that  Couper  had  ever  hoped  he  would  say.  Only, 
Couper  was  dead. 

In  the  silence-room,  by  the  fire,  I  sat  thinking 
of  these  things.  And  I  put  back  the  novel  carefully 
in  its  place  in  the  library  of  the  Savage  Club,  for  I 
knew  that  my  friend  would  have  been  proud  that  it 
was  there. 

LEONARD  MERRICK. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  CLUB 

AT  one  period  in  the  history  of  London,  the  Strand 
was,  as  its  name  indicates,  practically  the  bank  of 
the  Thames.  On  this  bank  there  was  one  long  line 
of  palaces,  extending  from  the  Temple  to  Westminster. 
The  names  of  their  titled  owners  are  preserved  for 
us  to  this  day,  in  the  names  of  the  streets  that  occupy 
the  sites  where  the  palaces  once  stood — Devereux 
Court,  Essex  Street,  Arundel  Street,  Norfolk  Street, 
Surrey  Street,  Somerset  House,  and  so  on,  to  North- 
umberland Avenue.  Nothing  remains  of  their  former 
magnificence  except  the  water-gate  of  Essex  House,  at 
the  bottom  of  Essex  Street,  and  the  water-gate  of 
York  House,  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham  Street, 
quite  close  to  the  Club. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  by  many,  perhaps,  that 
none  of  the  streets  immediately  touching  upon  the 
Club  site,  bear  any  famous  names  at  all;  but  it  would 
be  wrong  to  conclude,  from  this  purely  negative 
evidence,  that  Adelphi  Terrace,  and  the  streets  of 
Robert  and  John  and  the  other  plebeians,  had  had  no 
historic  ancestry,  comparable  with  that  which  is 
elsewhere  claimed  by  each  portion  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  Strand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  palace 
that  once  adorned  the  site  of  the  Club  and  of  the 
surrounding  buildings,  had  a  history  as  famous  and 
167 
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interesting  as  that  of  any  of  the  rest  of  the  aristocratic 
or  ecclesiastical  mansions  that  lined  the  river-bank. 
This  palace  was  Durham  House,  at  one  time  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishops  of  Durham.  It  stood  between 
the  present  Strand  and  the  Thames,  and  the  line  of 
Adelphi  Terrace  marks  the  river-front. 

Like  many  another  ecclesiastical  possession,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII. — Defender  of 
the  Faith,  and  the  Greatest  Widower  in  History — 
and,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves,  a  grand  tournament  was  held  in  the  grounds 
of  the  house,  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials.  As 
Savages,  we  have  preserved  the  ancient  traditions, 
continued  if  not  originated  by  the  merry  monarch 
upon  this  spot,  of  entertaining  distinguished  visitors — 
if  not  with  tournaments,  at  least  with  amusements 
equally  well  suited  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Edward  VI.  was  the  next  owner  of  Durham  House, 
but  he  gave  it  to  Elizabeth.  She  does  not  appear 
to  have  occupied  it,  for  it  was  the  home  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  From  this  house  the  unfortunate  girl  set  out 
on  her  journey  to  the  Tower,  to  be  crowned  with  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  befitting  the  rank  of  Queen  of 
England.  We  need  not  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
mansion  through  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  miss  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  gave 
it  to  Raleigh,  and  those  diligent  people  who  write 
wisdom  for  the  London  Press  in  the  library  upstairs, 
may  like  to  compare  notes  with  Aubrey,  who  tells  us : 
"  After  Raleigh  came  to  his  greatness  he  lived  at 
Durham  House,  or  in  some  apartments  of  it.  I  well 
remember  his  study,  which  was  on  a  little  turret  that 
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looked  into  and  over  the  Thames,  and  had  the  prospect 
which  is  as  pleasant,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
which  not  only  refreshes  the  eie-sight,  but  cheers  the 
spirit  (and,  to  speak  my  mind )  I  believe  enlarges  an 
ingeniose  man's  thoughts."  Whether  the  shot  tower 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  produces,  to-day,  the 
same  emotions,  is  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  those 
that  do  dwell  aloft. 

But  it  is  Adelphi  Terrace,  as  it  is  in  our  own  time, 
that  claims  our  interest  and  affection.  Durham  House 
and  its  surroundings  fell  on  evil  days  till  the  four 
brothers  Adam  bought  the  unprofitable  ruins  and 
built  the  Terrace,  and  the  two  or  three  streets  which 
run  at  right  angles  to  it.  There  is  a  curious  story  in 
"  Pilgrimages  in  London  "  concerning  the  building 
of  our  present  home  and  its  neighbours.  "  Robert 
Adam  was  the  eldest  brother;  he  had  travelled  much, 
had  visited  Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  and  in  all  his  archi- 
tectural works  there  is  a  peculiar  style,  which  displays 
itself  in  the  ornamental  portions  of  the  Adelphi 
buildings — the  introduction  of  an  exuberance  of 
delicate  ornament.  Scotsmen  are  proverbially  fond 
of  their  country,  and  the  immense  building  specula- 
tions into  which  the  Messrs.  Adam  had  entered  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  of  giving  employment  to  their 
countrymen,  as  well  as  of  obtaining  their  services, 
when  engaged  in  Scotland,  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages 
than  was  demanded  by  English  bricklayers  and  labour- 
ers. Some  hundreds  were,  therefore,  imported  from 
Scotland,  and  came  attended  by  half  a  dozen  bagpipes, 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  asserted,  of  keeping  up  the 
national  feeling.  These  pipers  played  daily  while 
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the  embankments  were  formed  and  the  foundations 
laid;  and  as  the  sweet  chords  of  the  classic  lyre  of 
Orpheus  are  said  to  have  moved  inanimate  objects, 
so  arose  the  Adelphi  to  the  squeak  of  the  Scottish 
bagpipes.  But  the  charms  of  music  to  soothe  the 
savage  breast  were,  in  this  instance,  vainly  tried,  as 
the  workmen  soon  discovered  that  they  were  paid 
less  than  the  London  market  price  of  their  labour, 
and  they  consequently  very  speedily  relinquished  what 
they  called  *  the  curse  of  Adam,'  for  more  pay  and 
less  work,  as  an  extra  hour  had  been  stipulated  for. 
In  this  state  of  things  Ireland  was  thought  of,  and  a 
similar  bargain  to  that  which  had  been  made  in  Scot- 
land was  made  there,  with  the  exception  of  the  bag- 
pipers, whose  national  melodies  had  produced  so 
little  harmony.  But  as  nothing  of  importance  long 
remains  secret,  the  Irishmen,  although  satisfied  to 
abide  by  their  bargain  of  hard  work  and  small  pay, 
felt  displeased  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  the 
music  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors,"  and  insisted 
on  having  their  labours  accompanied  by  "  the  lively 
amusement  of  the  fiddle." 

In  order  to  get  a  solid  foundation  on  the  slippery 
river-bank,  the  Adam  brothers  designed  their  wonder- 
ful system  of  arches,  on  which  the  Terrace  and  its 
precincts  rest.  To  do  this  they  had  to  encroach  on 
the  river  and  form  an  embankment,  a  proceeding 
that  aroused  considerable  resentment  amongst  London- 
ers. Beneath  the  dark  arches  the  most  abandoned 
characters  used  to  lurk.  Timbs  says  that  "  outcasts 
and  vagrants  came  there  to  sleep;  and  many  a  street 
thief  escaped  from  his  pursuers  in  those  subterranean 
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haunts,  before  the  introduction  of  gas-lights  and  a 
vigilant  police."  Most  of  the  arches  have  now  been 
filled  in,  and  are  used  as  brewers'  vaults.  Between  the 
front  of  the  Club  and  the  embankment  is  a  derelict 
bit  of  land  which  is  practically  useless.  It  was  once 
the  home  of  a  much-frequented  tavern — the  Fox 
under  the  Hill.  This  tavern  has  associations  with 
Charles  Dickens.  In  "David  Copperfield "  it  is 
related  how  he  remembered  having  sat  outside  the 
Fox  under  the  Hill,  "  eating  something  on  a  bench, 
and  looking  at  some  coal-heavers  dancing  before  the 
house."  We  cannot  refrain  from  reproducing  an 
old  handbill  connected  with  this  disreputable  inn : 

"HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

WHALE 

RECENTLY    CAPTURED    AND    FRESH    AS    WHEN    CAUGHT,    MEASURING 
FIFTY    FEET    IN    LENGTH,    AND    NOW    EXHIBITING    AT    THE 

FOX  UNDER  THE  HILL  ? 

THE  HALFPENNY  STEAMBOAT  PIER. 


ONLY  A  FEW  DAYS. 

Admission  Threepence" 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  men  who  have  lived  in 
the  Terrace  was  David  Garrick.  He  lived  at  No.  5, 
next  door  to  the  Club,  and  died  in  the  back  room  on 
the  first  floor.  Here  he  entertained  Rousseau ;  while  a 
frequent  visitor,  of  quite  a  different  type,  was  Hannah 
More,  who  often  made  her  home  with  the  Garricks 
when  in  London. 

We  may  perhaps  flatter  ourselves  that,  in  this  age 
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of  machinery  and  of  war,  we  yet  preserve  at  Nos.  6 
and  7,  traditions  of  song  and  merriment,  of  hospitality 
and  friendliness,  whose  roots  are  deeply  buried  in 
that  historic  soil  whereon  rests  the  present  home  of 
a  Club  that  means  to  most  of  us  a  home  without 
domestic  worries,  a  study  without  pedantic  boundaries, 
and  a  refuge  without  conventional  restrictions. 

ERNEST  YOUNG. 


HENRY  DE  MOSENTHAL  SPEAKS 

ON    THE    OCCASION    OF    HIS   TAKING   THE    CHAIR   AT 
THE   SAVAGE   CLUB    ON    MARCH    13,    1909. 

MY  friends,  I  am  the  Whirlwind  and  the  Storm, 
Consulting  demon  of  the  Earth  and  Air ; 

But  when  I  work  your  will,  in  drastic  form, 
I  strongly  counsel  you  to  be  elsewhere. 

Say  that  you  wish  your  neighbour's  landmark  moved, 
And  also  in  that  wish  include  your  neighbour, 

He  and  his  landmark  are  at  once  improved 
From  off  the  Earth  by  scientific  labour. 

If  air-ships  will  not  rise,  they  are  induced  to  go 
By  my  persuasive  pellets  without  fuss, 

And  to  all  lagging  motors  I  bestow 
The  missing  necessary  impetus. 

If  cannons  won't  throw  far  enough  for  killing, 
I  scheme  new  cartridges  until  they  do  it ; 

And  if  a  foe  improve  his  armour — for  a  shilling 
I  promptly  pop  a  new  projectile  through  it. 

If  ships  turn  turtle  in  a  narrow  tideway, 

To  change  to  an  electric  eel  I  have  the  means, 

I  take  my  bearings  up  and  down  and  sideway; 
And  then  blast  everything  to  smithereens. 
173 
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These  items  prove  that,  since  my  life  began, 
I  want  more  elbow-room  than  most  require; 

So  if  a  noise  won't  serve  I  use  the  stronger  plan 
Of  dynamite  attached  to  secret  wire. 

I  think  my  doctor's  vaccination  sin 

First  made  me  feel  how  rash  my  life  would  be, 
And  he  confirmed  this  when  his  bulletin 

Proclaimed  that  I  erupted  splendidly. 

Lastly,  my  parents'  words  you  will  excuse, 
For  they  shall  be  my  motto  to  the  last — 

"  Henry,"  said  they,  "  use  only  safety  fuse; 
But,  Henry,  when  the  World  obstructs  you — Blast." 

J.  THOMSON  DUNNING. 


lOS! 


HIGHLY   EXPLOSIVE.'' 

BY  J.    T.    DUNNING. 


To  face  p.  174. 


MY  FIRST  "SAVAGE"  DINNER 

I  WAS  told  we  were  going  to  have  a  "  big  "  night, 
and  that  plenty  of  talent  might  be  expected.  It 
was  May  6, 1905,  and  the  occasion  was  a  complimentary 
dinner  to  members  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  the 
International  Congress  of  the  Press — in  other  words, 
an  assembly  of  foreign  literary  men.  S.  S.  Campion 
was  to  be  in  the  chair,  and  a  special  menu  card  of 
interesting  and  clever  design,  drawn  by  Lance 
Thackeray,  ornamented  the  dinner-tables. 

At  7  p.m.  the  usual  tom-tom,  vigorously  applied 
by  the  steward,  announced  dinner  as  ready,  and  the 
Savages  with  their  foreign  guests — I  think  there  were 
ten — sat  down  to  some  excellent  fare.  There  were, 
as  is  customary  on  these  occasions,  a  fair  number  of 
private  guests  also,  and  our  Dining-room  was  almost 
full.  I  saw  a  good  many  well-known  faces  in  the 
room,  and  one  could  hear  many  a  pleasant  witticism 
and  hearty  laugh,  and  a  flow  of  piquant  conversation 
generally. 

When  our  chairman,  after  dinner,  with  a  mighty 
stroke  of  a  knobkerry,  gave  out  the  usual  "  Savages, 
you  may  smoke  !"  a  murmur  of  applause  went  through 
the  room,  pipes  and  cigars  were  instantaneously 
produced,  and  a  regular  feu  de  joie  of  the  striking  of 
matches  was  heard.  As  we  quieted  down  in  comfort 
'75 
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"  born  of  the  fragrant  weed,"  the  chairman  stood  up 
and  called  "  Attention  !"  Silence  now  reigned.  He 
made  a  short  speech  in  French,  not,  perhaps,  with  a 
very  correct  Parisian  accent,  but  telling  in  suitable 
and  kindly  words  of  our  welcome  to  our  foreign 
guests.  This  speech  was  loudly  applauded  and 
followed  by  "  For  they  are  jolly  good  fellows !"  sung 
as  the  Savages  can  sing,  and  three  lusty  .Hurrahs ! 
Herr  Singer,  who  was  evidently  the  leader  of  the 
foreign  journalists,  then  replied,  also  in  French,  and 
made  a  most  eloquent  speech  full  of  humour  and 
appreciation,  and  dealing  forcibly  with  the  splendid 
freedom  of  the  British  Press. 

The  night's  entertainment  was  now  to  commence, 
and  who,  that  has  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
Savage  Club  on  a  Saturday  night,  does  not  know  of 
the  galaxy  of  talent  that  is  to  be  found  there  ?  No 
regular  programme  appears  to  be  made  out,  nor  are 
artists  "  engaged  "  upon  these  festive  occasions,  the 
entertainment  being  an  impromptu  one,  and  almost 
entirely  contributed  by  members  of  the  Club. 

As  I  said  before,  this  was  to  be  a  "  big  "  night,  and 
one  generally  gets  some  sort  of  inkling  as  to  the  men 
who  are  expected  either  at  dinner  or  afterwards. 
Charles  Collette  turned  up  soon  after  we  had  com- 
menced smoking,  and  his  cheery  face  and  laughter 
were  seen  and  heard  while  he  was  going  among  his 
friends.  C.  Bertram  was  also  present;  Mark  and 
Boris  Hambourg  were  coming  later,  and  perhaps 
that  exceptionally  clever  artist  and  entertainer,  French. 

J.  W.  Ivimey  opened  the  evening  with  a  pianoforte 
solo  which  had  something  of  a  Mendelssohn  flavour 
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about  it,  and  was  sympathetically  rendered.  This 
was  encored,  and  followed  by  another  piece  of  a  more 
sparkling  nature. 

After  a  short  pause  our  chairman  announced  that 
Charles  Arnold  would  give  us  a  song,  which  announce- 
ment was  received  with  applause.  Arnold  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Savages,  and  in  his  singing, 
which,  perhaps,  some  would  not  consider  of  a  highly 
artistic  order,  he  brought  to  bear  a  dramatic  force 
which  quite  made  his  style  his  own,  and  seemed  to 
carry  everyone  with  him.  He  sang  an  old  favourite 
called  "  Down  where  the  Pilsener  flows,"  the  chorus 
commencing  "  Down,  down,  down,"  being  set  to  a 
very  inspiriting  and  melodious  air,  and  so  catching 
that  everyone  joined  in.  Even  the  foreigners,  I 
noticed,  were  inclined  to  join  in  the  chorus,  and 
I  observed  some  of  them  nodding  their  heads 
rhythmically. 

A  loud  applause  followed,  and  Arnold,  with  a 
cigar  in  his  hand,  which  he  invariably  kept  alight 
when  singing,  and  a  flushed  face  of  pleasure,  went 
happily  among  his  brother-Savages,  but  only  to  be 
led  back  to  the  piano,  for  an  encore  was  inevitable. 
He  now  put  on  his  hat,  and  we  were  told  that  he 
would  give  us  an  "  International "  song  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  called  "  Take  off  your  hat  to  the  King," 
and  I  wondered  if  he  wrote  it  himself.  He  stood  in 
his  old  place  with  his  back  to  the  piano,  and  com- 
menced again.  The  first  verse  was  about  the  Germans, 
the  second  the  French,  and  the  next  the  Scotch; 
and  before  each  verse  I  noticed  that  he  turned  round 
to  Ivimey,  the  accompanist — to  let  him  know,  I 
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presume,  the  country  of  which  he  was  about  to  sing. 
I  did  not  observe  any  music,  so  Ivimey  was  playing 
from  memory,  his  tunes,  moreover,  being  very  suitable 
to   each   nationality.     The   fourth   verse   was   about 
America,  and  Arnold  was  singing  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed  vigour,   when   suddenly  he   dropped   to   the 
floor  as  if  he  had  been  shot !     Some  thought,  for  the 
moment,  that  he  had  done  it  on  purpose,  which  the 
next  verse  of  his  song  would  probably  explain.     But 
Dr.  Waterhouse  and  his  two  guests  rushed  over  to 
him  and  helped  to  carry  him  out.     The  room  was 
very  hot  at  the  time,  and  it  was  presumed  that  Arnold 
had  fainted.     The  company  therefore  joined  in  con- 
versation again,  and  awaited  his  return.     He  did  not 
return.     I  walked  over   to   speak  to   Mostyn  Pigott 
by  the  door,  when  a  message  was  brought  in.     Such 
a  message  !     "  Arnold  is  dead  !"    This  was  said  in 
a  whisper,  but  Mostyn  Pigott  carried  the  whisper 
to  the  chairman,  who  instantly  rose  and  in  subdued 
tones  broke  the  painful  news  to  the  assembly.     Imagine 
the  effect !     Everyone  was  as  if  paralyzed  with  horror 
and  astonishment  at  so  tragic  an  event.     Here  was 
a   company  of  hearty  and  happy  men,  who  a  few 
moments  before  were  enjoying  poor  Arnold's  lusty 
singing,  now  told  that  he  was  dead.     Tears  were  in 
the  eyes  of  some,  words  could  not  be  uttered   by 
others,  there  was  a  sudden  cessation  of  mirth,  and  a 
sad    silence    pervaded    the    room.     "  Poor    Charlie 
Arnold !"  was  all  that  those  who  knew  him  best  could 
say.    The  chairman  rose  again,  and  in  very  touching 
words  referred  to  the  great  loss  the  Club  had  sus- 
tained; he  also  told  us  that  our  foreign  guests  present 
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desired  to  express  their  sympathy  with  us.  An 
ambulance  was  requisitioned  to  take  the  body  away, 
and  the  members  and  their  guests  slowly  and  sadly 
departed.  On  the  stairs  we  met  others  who  had  just 
arrived  to  take  part  in  the  nights'  festivities,  but  only 
to  be  told  of  what  had  happened.  I  think  the  event 
was  the  most  tragic  I  have  ever  been  a  witness  of. 
The  soldier  or  sailor  shot  down  in  battle  at  the 
moment  of  victory,  with  heroic  words  upon  his  lips 
as  he  dies  for  his  country,  is  a  dramatic  picture  of 
the  highest  order,  but  one  cannot  deny  that  it  is  an 
event  which  is  to  be  expected.  Here,  however,  was 
a  man  struck  down  amongst  his  friends  and  brothers — 
a  man  who,  apparently,  was  strong  and  vigorous  and 
full  of  vitality.  Charles  Arnold  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  the  Savage  Club,  and,  although 
I  had  never  spoken  to  him,  I  was  always  struck  by 
his  manliness,  which  word,  perhaps,  describes  his 
personality  best.  He  died  in  the  Club  I  believe  he 
loved  dearly,  and  among  his  brother-members  who 
admired  and  loved  him,  and  one  can  but  repeat  the 
aphorism  that  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  !" 

RICHARD  GILLHAM  THOMSETT. 


A  SAVAGE  CLUB  GREETING 

WELCOME  all  within  these  portals ! 

Sure  are  you  to  find  a  friend, 
If  you  are  but  kindly  mortals 

Who  a  helping  hand  will  lend. 
Though  we're  known  by  name  of  "  Savage," 

Still,  we  dwell  in  pleasant  den, 
And  the  only  things  we  ravage 

Are  the  brains  of  clever  men. 

Here  we  claim  as  ours  the  Muses, 

And  we  treat  them  as  we  please; 
Each  may  court  the  one  he  chooses, 

Paying  homage  at  his  ease. 
True  it  is  that  all  should  number 

Hours  of  pleasure  during  life, 
So  whilst  here  let  sorrow  slumber, 

Let  us  shun  all  care  and  strife. 

Brothers  all,  accept  our  greeting : 

We  rejoice  to  see  you  here, 
Taking  part  in  friendly  meeting 

Of  the  Club  we  hold  so  dear. 
Now  proceed  to  do  your  duty, 

As  becomes  each  Savage  true; 
Show  your  love  for  art  and  beauty, 

And  our  meetings  oft  renew. 

E.  W.  ROPER. 
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THE  SECRETARY'S  LAST  DYING  SPEECH  AND 
CONFESSION 

The  other  day  1  went  into  the  Club  and  found  one  of 
its  most  respected  members  buried  in  gloomy  thought. 
I  dug  him  up  to  inquire  what  he  was  thinking  about,  and 
he  explained  that  he  was  temporarily  very  hard  up, 
and  was  feeling  annoyed  because,  although  his  life  was 
insured  for  a  large  sum,  he  could  not  draw  the  money 
unless  he  died,  and  he  could  not  conveniently  do  that. 
He  asked  me  why  insurance  companies  should  always 
have  the  best  of  the  bargain  in  this  way,  and  whether 
I  knew  of  any  fair-minded  company  that  was  willing 
to  give  a  member  his  policy-money  immediately  after  he 
had  paid  his  first  premium,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  thereafter  continued  to  pay  his  premiums  for  it 
annually  until  he  died.  He  thought  such  a  company 
would  be  a  great  success.  I  went  home  thinking  about 
it,  and  it  gave  me  the  following  nightmare. 

OUR  All  Alive  Assurance  Company  didn't  live  long — 

it  perished  in  its  pride  ! 
Its  principle  was  not  to  make  its  customers  wait  for 

their  winnings  until  they  died ; 
They  simply  had  to  call  with  their  little  bit  of  cash 

between  their  fingers  and  thumbs, 
And  we  gave  them  their  policy-money  when  they 

paid  their  very  first  pre-mi-ums. 
181 
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The   business   we   did   was  simply  immense — people 

swarmed  in  their  thousands,  and  more, 
Till  we  had  to  send  for  a  body  of  police  to  hustle  them 

about  at  the  door; 
And  in  two  or  three  days  all  our  capital  was  out, 

"  Which  is  grand  !"  said  our  cashier, 
"  And  we  can't  do  any  more  business  now  till  the 

premiums  are  paid  next  year  !" 

But  it  dawned  upon  us  in  a  week  or  two,  by  sorry  and 

slow  degrees, 
That  we  hadn't  reserved  enough  for  wages,  nor  yet 

for  directors'  fees; 
So  we  just  had  to  borrow  and  fret  and  starve  till  the 

year  was  on  the  wane, 
And  the  time  had  come  to  send  notices  out  that  the 

premiums  must  be  paid  again. 
Then,  one  by  one,  those  notices  we  sedulously  posted 

thus 
Kept  coming  back  daily  marked  "  Dead  "  or  "  Gone  " 

— which  really  meant  the  same  to  us. 
With  such  an  epidemic  of  removals  and  deaths,  it  was 

useless,  of  course,  to  strive, 
And  only  one  customer  remained  on  our  books  who 

was  still  at  home  and  alive. 

I  was  watching  at  the  office  when  he  arrived,  a  little 

man,  stern  and  prim, 
And  the  clerks,  who  had  had  no  meat  for  days,  all 

struggled  to  attend  to  him ; 
But  I  slipped  out  first  from  my  private  room  and 

grasped  him  by  the  arm  with  care, 
And  led  him  in  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  begged 

he  would  take  a  chair. 
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"  You  are  early,"  I  said,  and  I  shook  his  hand  again, 

"  but  it's  better  to  be  early  than  late." 
"  The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,"  said  he,  "  and 

I've  called  for  the  water-rate  !" 
I  didn't  show  him  out,  but  he  went  all  the  same;  and 

the  right  man  came  next  day, 
And  I  dropped  on  him  at  once  and  got  his  money 

quick,  and  told  him  he  could  go  away. 

The  staff,  who  guessed  what  had  taken  place,  hurried 

up  in  an  eager  crowd, 
And  wanted  to  explain  to  me  that  it  couldn't  and 

should  not  be  allowed; 
The  clerks  and  the  Managing  Director  came,  and  the 

other  Directors  too : 
"  You've  pocketed  the  working  capital,"  they  said, 

"  and  that  will  never  do  !" 
But  it  did  for  me,  and  I  snatched  up  a  ledger  and 

struck  out  left  and  right, 
And  I  strangled  the  porter,  who  was  crying  for  food 

when  he  sought  to  check  my  flight ; 
And  I  ate  three  solid  meals  that  day,  and  swore,  when 

I  was  fed, 
That  I'd  never  have  anything  to  do  any  more  with  any 

insurance  company  that  paid  its  clients  a  brass 

farthing  before  they  were  safely  dead  ! 

A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 


TWO  SAVAGE  CLUB  INTERLUDES 

AND  yet  the  one  was  not  an  interlude:  it  was  rather 
a  finale,  dramatic  and  awfully  tragic.  But  was  it 
not  an  interlude  of  tragedy  betwixt  the  comedy  and 
drama  of  the  Club  life  ?  The  first  incident  was 
indeed  an  interlude,  a  pleasant  incident  suddenly 
breaking  in  upon  the  sequence  of  music  and  jest, 
quip  and  retort,  harmony  and  laughter,  of  a  Savage 
Club  Saturday  night. 

John  Hassall  was  in  the  chair,  ruling  with  his 
brusque,  decisive  energy;  giving  us  his  wondrous 
sketches,  where  a  line  suddenly  reveals  a  picture. 
The  tables  were  full,  the  white  cloths  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  general  hum  and  hubbub  of  universal 
chat  filled  the  room  and  mingled  with  the  aroma  of 
tobacco  and  the  clink  of  glasses. 

Then  came  the  ponderous,  thundering  thumps 
from  the  chairman's  "hefty"  club;  and  silence  held 
us,  whilst  music,  glorious  music,  swayed  us  with  varied 
emotions.  That  night  was  "  very  good  night,"  as 
the  old  dragoman  on  the  Nile  used  to  say :  "  you  like 
that  night  velly  much";  for  the  variety  was  great. 
Comedy  and  pathos,  tragedy  and  humour ;  Sam  Walsh 
electrified  us  by  his  intense  moments,  and  Franklin 
Clive,  Wilfred  Essex,  Herbert  Fry,  had  held  us  in 
pleasant  content.  Then  Arthur  Helmore,  with  gentle 
incitement,  aroused  an  echoing  ripple  of  laughter 
with  one  of  his  discourses. 
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It  was  after  one  of  these  discourses  by  our  genial 
"  Bishop  "  that  the  interlude  came.  I  had  one  of 
my  sons  with  me  as  my  guest — one  who  has  spent 
an  awful  winter  in  the  trenches  in  Flanders  since 
then.  During  the  dinner  a  dark,  keen-eyed  young  man 
had  been  sitting  opposite  to  us,  and  he  suddenly 
said  across  the  table :  "  I've  been  watching  you  and 
your  son  all  the  evening.  It  so  reminds  me  of  the 
time  when  I  used  to  come  here  sometimes  with  my 
father."  And  as  he  spoke  his  keen  eyes  grew  brighter, 
but  it  was  with  moisture.  I  did  not  know  him,  so 
I  asked  his  name,  and  I  heard  the  name  of  a  famous 
sculptor  now  passed  onward. 

A  little  interlude,  but  full  of  meaning  of  the  real 
life  of  the  Club,  that  was  so  interestingly  exemplified 
on  the  night,  in  that  same  winter,  when  Mr.  Joseph 
Harker  was  in  the  chair,  with  five  of  his  sons  sitting 
near  him.  The  helpful  camaraderie  descending  from 
father  to  son,  of  men  who  have  done  something  in 
life,  and  who  are  bound  together  by  the  fellowship 
of  the  Savage  Club. 

The  other  incident  was  linked  with  the  life  of  the 
kindly  veteran  member  in  the  memory  of  whose 
years  of  service  this  volume  is  to  be  issued,  for  it 
occurred  upon  an  international  night  when  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  International  Press  Associa- 
tion were  the  guests  in  London  of  the  British  Inter- 
national Association  of  Journalists,  of  which  body  of 
journalists  our  genial  friend  Thomas  Catling  is  this 
year  the  President. 

He  and  other  members  had  invited  the  President 
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AND  SOME  OF  ITS  ENTERTAINERS 

IF  we  wish  to  gain  a  broader  outlook  on  life,  we  must 
go  into  Bohemia.  There  we  find  men  who  are 
actuated,  for  the  most  part,  by  that  friendly  spirit 
in  which  they  agree  to  compare  notes  together,  to 
gather  experience  from  their  brothers  with  whom 
they  may  not  be  in  sympathy,  as  well  as  from  those 
who  are  more  congenial.  The  habit  of  rubbing 
shoulders  with  different  types  enables  one  to  make 
comparisons  of  which  the  "  man  in  a  groove "  is 
quite  incapable. 

In  a  society  of  members  connected  with  Literature, 
Science,  Music,  and  the  Drama,  we  must  expect 
to  find  variety.  The  Savage  Club,  indeed,  presents 
different  phases.  One  never  quite  knows  what  to 
expect.  The  majority  of  Bohemians  are  not  fashioned 
in  one  mediocre  plane  of  conventionality.  Therein 
lies  their  principal  charm. 

The  old-world  style  is  still  preserved  in  all  its 
originality  at  the  Savage.  We  can  to-day  be  supplied 
with  a  potato  in  its  jacket,  tripe,  and  foaming  porter. 
It  is  not  in  glare  and  glitter  that  solid  comfort  lies. 
We  learn  to  realize  this.  We  soon  discover  that, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  really  great  men  are  the 
most  simple. 
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Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Savage 
Club  is  the  Saturday  evening  entertainments.  Many 
who  have  attended  them  may  have  been  somewhat 
disappointed.  Perhaps  they  have  been  led  to  expect 
too  much.  The  entertainment  may  not  have  been 
up  to  the  high  standard  for  which  they  had  hoped.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  these  Saturday  evenings  must 
vary  very  much.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
occasions  when  I  believe  artistes  are  to  be  seen  at 
their  best.  I  have  been  present  at  many  unique 
entertainments.  However  much  these  Saturday  even- 
ings vary,  the  company  is  always  courteous.  Well 
knowing  the  best  material,  and  being  themselves 
experts  in  some  branch  of  art  or  science,  they  are 
tolerant.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  man  in  the  chair.  A  certain  amount  of  trouble 
must  be  taken  to  organize  a  successful  evening. 

After  the  first  item,  "  You  may  smoke  !"  by  the 
chairman,  a  pianoforte  selection  is  given,  generally  by 
"  Jack "  Ivimey,  who  often  plays  varied  selections 
from  the  operas,  with  a  delicacy  of  expression  that  is 
quite  inimitable. 

Charles  Collette,  in  song  and  patter,  recalls  memories 
of  the  good  old  school.  His  energy  is  remarkable. 
When  he  is  entertaining  us,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
old  playhouse,  with  its  flavour  of  orange-peel,  of  the 
green  curtain  with  the  huge  lion  and  unicorn  em- 
blazoned upon  it.  The  spirit  of  the  younger  Charles 
Mathews  is  in  the  air. 

Reggie  Groome  in  his  song  "  When  I  was  One-and- 
Twenty  "  causes  many  a  hardened  Savage  to  reflect 
upon  his  lost  youth,  and  "  the  old  familiar  faces  " 
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that  have  long  since  passed  away.     There  are  some 
songs  that  never  grow  old. 

Jack  Hassall,  Lance  Thackeray,  and  other  brilliant 
caricaturists,  often  provide  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
unique  programme  with  their  rapid  sketches  of 
pictures  from  life. 

Mark  Hambourg,  Harold  Samuel,  Landori  Ronald, 
and  other  great  musicians,  are  listened  to  with  respect, 
and  delight.  Their  selections  are  always  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  brilliant  Pachmann 
would  always  be  sure  of  an  appreciative  audience  at 
the  Savage  Club. 

Franklin  Clive  and  Watkin  Mills  have  seldom  failed 
to  create  a  furore. 

Charlie  Pounds,  the  delightful  tenor,  is  ever  wel- 
come. He  is  a  most  versatile  singer.  He  can  change 
from  grave  to  gay  with  absolute  ease.  He  always 
seems  to  have  a  new  song  which  brings  out  a  new  phase 
of  his  temperament.  His  dear  old  songs  are  always 
welcome  and  always  new. 

There  are  a  great  many  humorists,  with  their  songs, 
stories,  sketches,  and  dissertations.  Arthur  Helmore, 
as  vivacious  as  any  schoolboy;  Tom  Clare,  with  his 
excellent  songs  at  the  piano;  Nelson  Jackson,  a  master 
of  parody;  Walter  Churcher,  with  his  inexhaustible 
repertoire  of  recitals;  Fred  Upton,  a  perfect  master 
of  the  art  of  story-telling;  Robert  Ganthony,  Harrison 
Hill,  Farren  Soutar,  Sam  Walsh,  and  many  others 
of  distinction. 

Light-hearted  banter  is  the  spirit  of  the  Savage 
Club.  Caricature  and  satire  often  throw  light  upon 
character.  This  form  of  humour  is  much  affected  in 
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this  cosmopolitan  community.  It  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so.  Mimicking  is  ever  popular.  It  appears 
to  me  to  resemble  the  art  of  the  caricaturist.  Like 
his  brother  of  the  pencil,  the  mimic  depicts  the  little 
oddities  of  celebrated  persons.  Now,  I  don't  suppose 
Sir  John  Tenniel  ever  offended  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  any  grievance  against 
Sir  F.  Carruthers  Gould;  and  yet  the  features  of 
these  great  men  have  been  woefully  distorted,  and 
strange  liberties  have  been  taken  with  their  garments. 
In  this  respect  the  mimic  is  less  aggressive.  He  never 
meddles  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  nose,  or  places  a 
stand-up  collar  round  the  neck  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham. 
It  is  a  case  of  Fox  et  'praterea  nihil — almost !  when  a 
mimic  ventures  to  give  an  impression  of  some  leading 
artiste,  he  does  not  necessarily  imagine  that  it  re- 
sembles the  original.  It  is  only  as  near  as  he  can  get  ! 
He  is  in  the  position  of  the  elder  Mr.  Bronson  in 
the  "  Belle  of  New  York."  "  He  knows  he  can  never 
be  like  them,  but  he's  as  like  them  as  he  is  able  to  be." 
It  is  a  caricature — that  is  all. 

When  I  think  of  the  dear  Savage  Club,  pleasant 
memories  fill  my  mind — of  friendships  formed,  of 
merry  conversations,  music,  and  delightful  diversions. 

Long  may  the  dear  old  Club  flourish — where 
brotherly  feeling  and  kindness  abound;  where  dull 
care  is  banished;  where  benevolence  is  fostered; 
and  where  one  truly  realizes,  in  a  world  of  warfare, 
that  the  heart  never  grows  old. 

ARTHUR  BLEACKLEY. 


COINCIDENCE  ! 

A  CURIOUS  incident  occurred  on  my  entry  into  the 
wigwam.  I  owe  my  membership  to  having  spent  a 
holiday  in  Norway  in  company  with  the  late  Mr. 
Peacock  and  Mr.  Charlie  Yates.  They  were  good 
enough  to  discover  in  me  latent  possibilities  of  an 
instinctive  Savage.  In  due  time  I  was  informed  that 
I  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Peacock,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Yates,  supported  by  my  old  friend  and  com- 
patriot, Major  E.  R.  Jones,  and  accepted.  Then 
one  day  I  turned  into  the  Club,  and  the  only  three 
Savages  I  found  in  the  Dining-room — they  were 
seated  together  before  a  blazing  fire  on  a  wintry 
afternoon — were  Mr.  Peacock,  Major  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Yates  !  So  from  the  first  moment  I  felt  that  I 
"  belonged." 

WILLIAM  DAVIES. 
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BY   JOHN    HASSALL. 


DANGLE  AND  HIS  CRITIC 

AN  excellent  tradition  makes  all  brother-Savages 
chary  of  talking  too  freely  of  incidents  that  happen 
in  the  intimacy  of  a  Club  life  that  has  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  open-hearted  atmospheres  in  London. 
Myself,  I  would  not  offend  that  tradition  for  the  world. 
But  this  incident  has,  I  think,  the  makings  of  a  classic 
"  Savage "  story  about  it,  and  certainly  ought  to 
be  rescued  from  oblivion.  I  leave  my  editors  to  see 
I  do  not  overstep  the  line  or  betray  any  of  the  Club's 
very  jealously  regarded,  if  unwritten,  rules. 

I  dropped  into  the  Savage  one  wintry  night,  with 
a  distinct  feeling  of  relief,  and  found  the  old  place 
practically  deserted.  No  one  supping  in  the  big 
Dining-room ;  only  a  member  in  one  of  the  treasured 
two  chairs  on  either  side  of  our  hospitable  fireside. 
Naturally  I  took  the  other  chair,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  handful  of  illustrated  papers,  began  to  thaw. 

Enter  Louis,  a  well-loved  brother,  who  is  now  no 
longer  one  of  our  cheery  circle — the  Louis  who  was 
always  so  cheerful  and  friendly,  and  who  remembered 
the  old  Club  in  such  quaintly  generous  terms  in  a  much- 
quoted  wilL 

Louis  was  in  "  glad  rags."  He  had  been  to  the 
theatre,  and  I  fancy  he  had  supped.  He  wanted  to 
talk;  but  then,  of  course,  Louis  liked  to  talk.  Perhaps 
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the  fire  made  him  bubble  over  a  bit.  Anyhow  I  can 
recall  him,  standing  between  the  two  "  warmest " 
arm-chairs,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  after  he  had 
thawed  himself  he  began  to  give  tongue. 

"  I  have  just  been  to  '  The  Arcadians,'  "  he  began, 
and  evidently  Louis  was  not  a  lover  of  the  lighter  stage. 
"  Of  all  the  unutterable  rot,"  he  went  on,  "  *  The 
Arcadians '  is  the  limit " — and  so  on.  Louis  was 
quite  whole-hearted  about  the  matter.  There  were 
no  half-tones  about  his  criticism.  Everything  about 
the  ever-popular  Arcadians  was  wrong :  scenery,  atmo- 
sphere, girls,  artistes,  music,  and — words.  When 
Louis  got  to  the  book,  he  had  dreadful  things  to  say 
about  its  author. 

My  silent  and  unknown  friend  in  the  opposite 
arm-chair  seemed  to  wake  up  under  the  influence  of 
Louis's  very  vigorous  handling  of  his  theme. 

When  the  critic  came  to  the  "  words,"  the  other 
man  was  quite  awake. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  before  you  go  any  farther, 
that  I  am  part-author  of  *  The  Arcadians,'  "  said  the 
burly,  silent  member,  who  was  not  until  then  known 
either  to  myself  or  Louis. 

Louis  was  not  easily  rattled,  but  the  member  I 
now  knew  had  obviously  "  rung  the  bell." 

Louis,  excellent  fellow  as  he  was,  paused  in  his 
heady  discourse— paused,  and  then  trimmed  his 
flight.  He  meant  to  ride  a  course  calculated  to  cheer 
the  author  and  not  to  depress  him.  He  found  a  few 
good  points  about  the  Arcadians,  and  then  nimbly 
skipped  on  and  began  to  deride  another  musical 
comedy.  His  idea  was  to  temper  his  former  criticism 
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by  showing  that,  though  he  thought  little  of  "  The 
Arcadians,"  in  comparison  with  another  reigning 
success,  it  was  almost  a  work  of  genius. 

"  Why,  yes,  '  The  Arcadians,'  though  I  don't  like 
it,  is  miles  better  than  that  other  show — *  The 
Mousme,' "  he  began,  courageously.  "  The  Mousme  " 
was  also  keeping  a  profitable  wicket  up  and  en- 
joying a  long  innings.  "  If  *  The  Arcadians '  has 
its  weak  spots,  4  The  Mousme '  is  twenty  times 
worse,"  he  went  on.  Louis  was  now  in  full  cry  on  his 
"  saver."  He  backed  the  feeling  expressed  by  George 
Formby  on  the  music-hall  stage — "  Jealousy  amongst 
musicians."  He  trusted  the  author  of  "  The  Arcadians " 
would  gather  comfort  if  he  depreciated  the  work  of  a 
rival  maker  of  successful  musical  comedy. 

So  dear  old  Louis,  spreading  out  his  legs,  chased 
44  The  Mousme  "  up  hill  and  down  dale.  Though 
some  things  might  be  wrong  with  "  The  Arcadians," 
everything  was  wrong  with  "  The  Mousme."  He 
took  the  show  in  detail.  He  tossed  and  gored  it.  He 
wallowed  in  the  killing.  And  when  he  came  to  the 
author  of  the  book  of  "  The  Mousme,"  Louis,  now 
eloquent,  and  feeling  happy  at  being  well  away  from 
a  tight  corner,  danced  a  war-jig  on  the  prostrate  corpse. 

The  silent  member  was  still  awake  in  the  opposite 
arm-chair.  He  let  Louis  have  all  the  space  and  time 
lie  wanted.  Not  until  our  good  brother  had  finished 
trampling  on  the  mangled  remains  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion did  the  gentle  Dangle  speak  again. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  before  you  go  any  farther," 
he  said,  with  a  very  appreciative  smile,  "  that  I  am  also 
part-author  of  4  The  Mousme.'  " 
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Poor  dear  Louis,  one  of  the  best  of  Savage  brothers, 
went  down  for  the  full  count. 

A.  M.  Thompson  was  part-author  of  both  successful 
comedies,  and  Louis  laughed  with  him  when  he  got 
the  thing  at  its  right  angle. 

Having  been  the  silent  umpire,  I  gave  the  verdict 
to  Dangle.  He  was  an  easy  winner.  It  is  also 
pleasant  to  recall  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  two 
men,  under  such  odd  circumstances,  blossomed  into  a 
typically  ripe  and  cordial  Savage  Club  friendship.  I 
doubt  whether  amongst  his  many  friends — and  Louis 
had  a  genius  for  friendship — he  numbered  one  more 
sincere  in  appreciation  of  his  pleasant  personal  qualities 
than  the  gentle  "Dangle." 

GEORGE  EDGAR. 


JOTTINGS 

THE  camaraderie  of  workers — this  is  my  experience 
of  our  dear  old  Savage  Club — is  this  seen  elsewhere 
in  other  clubs  ?  I  doubt  it ;  at  all  events,  in  very  few. 
I  belong  to  two  other  large  clubs  where  there  is  luxury, 
meeting  of  friends  here  and  there,  a  calm  atmosphere 
of  silence.  But  in  our  home  in  Adelphi  Terrace 
we  have  more  than  this — here  we  are  all  strenuous 
workers,  throwing  down  for  a  moment  or  two  our 
burdens.  No  fanciful  picture  this,  but  a  fact. 

The  club  bore  is  a  stranger  in  our  walls;  the  man  who 
talks  'pour  passer  le  temps  we  do  not  meet  here.  Plenty 
of  good  talking  we  have,  but  always  because  one  has 
something  to  say,  not  simply  saying  something,  which 
often  is  saying  nothing  worth  hearing.  I  believe  it 
is  that  we  are  all  really  workers;  our  conversation  at 
the  Savage  always  struck  me  as  the  unbending  after 
work — spontaneous,  and  therefore  interesting. 

A  freedom  between  members  comes  from  this:  no 
side,  no  assumption  of  superiority;  we  all  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  and  probably  generally  do  know,  the 
position  of  each  other.  Personally,  I  well  remember 
the  courteous  welcome  I  received  when  first  nominated. 
And  what  a  treat  we  offer  to  a  friend  to  take  him  to 
one  of  our  Saturday  dinners  !  How  my  friends  have 
enjoyed  these  evenings  !  Though  I  have  heard  a 
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City  visitor  speak  at  too  great  length,  and  an  Antarctic 
explorer  use  language  slightly  too  highly  flavoured 
for  Savages,  yet  perhaps  they  showed,  in  their  own 
way,  their  joie  de  vivre  ;  our  Club  had  made  them  too 
much  at  home;  it  was  a  compliment  to  their  hosts. 

And  how  we  enjoyed  the  unbending  of  our  visitors, 
distinguished  in  the  world  beyond  our  gates ! 

I  fancy  the  experience  I  look  back  on  with  most 
pleasure  is  the  dinner  of  February  20,  1909,  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  on  the  evening  when  our  King  (then 
Prince  of  Wales)  dined  with  us,  and  then  came  on  to 
our  Club:  plain  to  every  member  how  he  enjoyed 
everything  and  how  we  all  felt  at  ease  and  at  one  with 
him.  Brother  Almond's  design  for  the  menu  of 
that  date  would  be  appropriate  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things.  There,  in  1915,  sits  in  the  chair 
the  same  man,  now  our  King;  the  shadow  of  Nelson, 
with  an  ironclad  in  the  offing,  still  protects  us;  Austra- 
lians, Canadians,  Indians — I  notice  the  stately  Sikh, 
the  little  Ghurka — are  with  us  now  as  they  were  then 
on  that  menu,  paying  then  the  homage  of  their  salute, 
as  now  in  1915  they  are  paying  him  the  homage  of 
their  lives. 

A  suggestion:  Could  we  not  have  a  list  printed  of 
those  who  have  been  our  chairmen  at  our  annual 
and  ladies'  dinners  since  their  beginning  ?  And  if 
lists  exist  in  the  Club  archives,  such  a  list  might  in- 
clude names  of  some  of  the  principal  guests.  What 
a  libra  cforo  this  would  be,  and  what  a  record  of  the 
Savage  Club  !  Statesmen,  authors,  diplomats,  journal- 
ists, Royalty  itself.  I  have  before  me  such  a  list 
of  the  presidents  of  annual  festivals  of  the  Printers' 
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Pension  Corporation,  from  Lord  John  Russell  (1828), 
including  Bulwer  Lytton,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Charles 
Dickens  (twice),  Disraeli,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Wellington, 
Tom  Taylor,  Gladstone,  Duke  of  Albany,  G.  A.  Sala, 
Prince  of  Wales  (1895),  Choate  (U.S.  Ambassador). 

In  these  jottings  I  feel  that  possibly  I  have  had  my 
say  in  rather  too  egotistical  a  spirit,  but,  with  Ruskin, 
"  I  feel  too  strongly  to  be  wrong,"  when  I  think  that 
the  characteristic  of  the  Savage  Club  is  the  active  mind 
of  the  strenuous  worker  at  rest.  We  can  only  say  what 
we  think.  I  have  come  across  a  passage  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Michel,  Seigneur  de 
Montaigne,  which  well  conveys  my  meaning : 

"  But  in  things  wherein  I  stand  in  need  of  nothing 
but  judgment,  other  men's  reasons  have  little  power 
to  dissuade  me :  with  me  they  are  but  flies  and  atoms 
that  confound  and  distract  my  will.  I  lay  no  great 
stress  upon  my  opinions,  but  I  lay  as  little  upon  those 
of  others,  and  fortune  rewards  me  accordingly." 

F.  HARWOOD  LESCHER. 
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OF  all  clubs  to  which  I  belong,  or  have  belonged,  the 
Savage  appeals  to  me  most;  for  it  is  not  merely  an 
assemblage  of  men,  who  come  and  go,  mostly  indiffer- 
ent to  one  another's  identity  and  interests,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  clubs,  but  a  band  of  brothers  always 
ready  to  come  forward  and  assist  one  of  themselves 
who  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  I  often  think  of  that 
day  in  1859,  as  recorded  in  the  "Savage  Club  Papers," 
when  a  little  band  of  literary  men  met  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  place  of  reunion,  such 
as  that  founded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  at  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  (still  left  intact,  and  one  of  the 
mementoes  of  Old  London),  where  they  might  gather 
together,  exchange  ideas  and  enjoy  one  another's 
society,  and  find  relaxation  and  brain  rest  after  the 
strenuous  work  of  the  day.  The  choice  of  a  name  seems 
to  have  much  exercised  the  group  presided  over  by 
Robert  Brough,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family, 
many  of  whom  contributed  so  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  public,  and  of  whom  one  Fanny  Brough,  in 
some  ways  unique  in  her  talents  as  an  actress,  has  not 
long  since  crossed  the  border.  Many  names,  such  as 
Addison,  Johnson,  and  even  Shakespeare,  were  sug- 
gested, when  a  member  cried  out  in  joke,  "  Savage  !" 
The  idea  was  taken  up,  and  the  name  so  accorded 
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with  the  Bohemian  instincts  of  those  present  that 
it  was  adopted,  and  for  fifty-eight  years  we  have  been 
brother-Savages  in  our  wigwam. 

Many  great  men  have  considered  it  an  honour  to 
be  enrolled  on  our  list  of  members:  the  late  much- 
regretted  King  Edward  was,  and  the  present  King  was, 
until  his  accession,  a  brother-Savage.  The  Duke  of 
Connaught  is  one  of  our  brotherhood.  Another 
Savage  was  Lord  Roberts,  of  whom  so  many  of  us 
feel  now  that,  if  his  warnings  had  been  taken  into 
account,  instead  of  being  scoffed  at  by  conceited 
and  time-serving  politicians — one  of  whom  had  the 
audacity  to  term  him  "  a  wicked  old  man  "  because 
he  tried  to  warn  the  blind  public  of  the  intense  and 
increasing  danger  to  us  from  the  Kaiser  and  his 
country  (could  vulgar  impertinence  go  farther !) — we 
should  have  been  prepared  for  war,  and  countless  lives 
and  treasure  would  have  been  saved.  Roberts  is  gone, 
and  so  is  Wolseley,  another  Savage,  who  also  solemnly 
warned  in  vain. 

Our  short-sighted  rulers  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
warnings,  and  the  public  naturally  followed  suit. 

Field  Marshals  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Grenfell 
are  also  among  the  distinguished  soldiers  who  have 
been  or  still  are  Savages. 

Our  brother-Savage  and  old  friend  Thomas  Catling 
has  been  for  forty  years,  and  is  still,  one  of  the  honorary 
officials  of  our  wigwam;  we  therefore  owe  him  much, 
we  delight  to  see  him  among  us,  and  we  one  and  all 
wish  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  he  may 
yet  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  in  health  and  happiness. 

ALFRED  E.  TURNER. 
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A  MIDNIGHT  ADVENTURE  AT  THE 
DEVIL'S  DYKE 

THE  title  I  have  chosen  for  the  little  episode  which  I 
propose  to  relate  may  seem  at  first  misleading,  and 
some  of  the  brethren  may  be  disposed  to  ask  what 
connection  there  is  between  the  Savage  Club  and  the 
Devil's  Dyke.  By  the  same  token  I  might  venture 
to  inquire  what  the  devil  has  the  Devil  to  do  with 
the  Dyke  in  question. 

The  dear  "  Old  Major,"  who  was  something  of  a 
fire-eater,  had  a  very  tender  spot  in  his  composition. 
Like  Ruskin,  he  was  intolerant  of  anything  that  tended 
to  vulgarize  or  destroy  the  beauties  of  Nature.  He 
was  a  world-wide  traveller,  and  when  he  descanted 
on  the  subject  of  his  wanderings  the  Savages  in  his 
circle  held  their  breath. 

It  chanced  one  evening  that  he  and  I  met  in  the 
lavatory,  where  he  was  removing  the  dust  of  travel 
from  his  hands  and  face. 

"  Hullo  !  how  are  you,  Major  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Not  well,"  he  answered  brusquely. 

"  Nothing  serious,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Deuced  serious,"  he  snapped.  "  The  beauty- 
spots  of  the  world  are  everywhere  being  spoiled, 
outraged,  desecrated  !  It's  abominable,  I  say — it's 
abominable  !" 
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"  Liver  gone  wrong,  eh,  old  chap  ?"  I  ventured 
to  remark. 

"  Liver  !"  he  almost  shrieked.  "  Yes,  everything's 
wrong."  The  volcano  had  burst,  and  I  was  on  the 
alert  for  fireworks. 

"Yes,  I  want  to  murder  someone;"  and  he  looked 
at  me  savagely.  ^ 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  I  replied,  "  if  murder  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  relieve  your  feelings,  you  had  better 
decide  first  who  your  victim  is  to  be.  There  are 
certain  risks  attending  it.  However,  come  upstairs, 
and  I  will  get  the  butler  to  compound  you  a  soothing 
draught  and  liver  tonic  combined." 

He  grasped  my  hand.  Irascible  and  puffy  as  the 
Major  could  be,  he  was  generally  amenable  to  reason. 
A  few  minutes  later  we  stood  together  in  the  Club 
sanctum,  where  the  cunning  hand  of  a  master 
compounds  revivifying  cordials  for  those  who  are 
aweary  and  sick  at  heart.  He  sighed  gratefully  as 
he  rolled  the  precious  nectar  over  his  palate,  and  the 
murder  gleam  faded  from  his  orbs. 

"  Ah,  that's  refreshing  !"  he  murmured  dulcetly. 
"  You  are  a  friend  in  need.  We'll  dine  together, 
and  over  a  bottle  of  that  delectable  pick-me-up  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  the  trouble.  You  see,  it's  this  way," 
he  began,  with  the  decisiveness  of  one  laying  down 
a  law:  "  I've  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Brighton, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Devil's  Dyke,  one  of  England's  beauty-spots — but 
desecrated.  Where  is  the  boasted  public  spirit  of 
England,  when  it  can  allow  such  a  magnificent  scene 
to  be  degraded  by  roundabouts,  swing-boats,  and 
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other  appurtenances  of  a  penny  fair;  all  rotting  and 
rusting,  and  no  one  with  sufficient  enterprise  to  sweep 
the  abominations  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  We  are 
degenerating,  my  friend — degenerating.  It's  sad." 

What  raised  his  ire  even  more  than  the  derelict 
swings  and  roundabouts  was  the  wooden  model  of 
a  hundred  (or  was  it  a  hundred  and  ten  ?)  ton  gun 
pointing  over  the  valley  with  a  most  ungraceful  droop. 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  the  horrible 
effigy  has  been  allowed  to  remain  an  eyesore  there  so 
long  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  his  feelings  rose  to  boiling- 
point  and  threatened  a  dangerous  explosion. 

After  much  talk  to  the  same  effect,  I  volunteered, 
in  order  to  placate  him,  to  organize  an  expedition 
to  rid  the  world  of  this  blot  at  least,  if  not  of  the  others. 
A  dozen,  or  even  half  a  dozen,  good  fellows  with 
suitable  appliances  could  do  the  job  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  hurl  the  worst  of  the  eyesores  into  the  depths 
below — out  of  sight  at  any  rate. 

But  the  Major,  in  his  hot  indignation,  was  all 
impatience.  "  Why  not  now,  this  very  night  ?" 
he  demanded. 

Well,  it  was  late;  we  had  not  sufficient  force,  and 
how  should  we  get  there  ? 

"Nonsense!"  he  said;  "you  will  talk  for  twelve 
months  and  do  nothing.  Let  us  do  it  to-night." 

To  settle  any  remaining  doubts  and  hesitations 
on  my  part,  the  Major  reminded  me  that  he  had 

two  trusty  pals  at  the Hotel,  Brighton,  whom  we 

could  dig  out  and  take  along  with  us.  And  so,  before 
I  had  time  to  realize  fully  what  we  were  in  for,  he 
was  telephoning  very  explicit  instructions  about  a 
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car  and  its  equipment,  while  I  carried  out  his  instruc- 
tions about  its  provisioning.  "  Always  best  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  in  these  matters,"  he  said;  and  I  took 
the  hint. 

In  due  course  the  car  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
Club,  and  a  small  crowd  of  the  wags  and  wits  as- 
sembled on  the  doorstep  to  fire  parting  shots  at  us. 
Big  Ben  was  striking  eleven  as  we  drove  off  amidst 
a  volley  of  jeers  and  groans. 

It  was  a  fine  bright  night  in  early  December, 
very  mild  for  the  season,  which  was  fortunate,  as  we 
were  not  suitably  clad  for  a  midnight  motor  trip. 
When  we  got  to  Brighton  we  went  straight  to  the 
hotel,  where  the  Major  counted  on  finding  his  friends; 
but  we  learnt,  to  our  dismay  and  chagrin,  that  they 
had  left  somewhat  suddenly  early  in  the  afternoon, 
having  been  recalled  to  town  on  urgent  business. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment,  but  the  Major 
and  I,  with  heroic  resolve,  decided  to  do  the  daring 
deed  without  any  assistance  from  others.  During 
the  dark  hours  of  that  eventful  night  we  would  make 
history,  and  the  Press  of  England  should  ring  with 
our  exploit. 

Fired  by  this  great  and  worthy  motive,  we  resumed 
our  journey,  but,  unfortunately,  our  driver  did  not 
know  the  country  thereabouts,  and  we  went  hope- 
lessly astray. 

At  last  by  mere  good-luck  we  struck  the  right  road. 
Weary  and  half  perished  with  cold,  we  reached  the 
Dyke  about  three  in  the  morning.  The  spot  seemed 
worthy  of  its  name.  An  eerie  wind  wailed  mournfully, 
and  a  far-off  solemn  "  bourn  "  came  up  from  the  sea. 
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Apart  from  that  the  silence  of  death  held  the  Dyke, 
and  it  needed  no  great  imagination  to  picture  evil 
spirits  engaged  in  unholy  rites.  However,  our  resolu- 
tion grew  strong  again  as  we  found  ourselves  at  our 
destination,  and,  telling  our  driver  to  make  himself 
comfortable  till  our  return,  we  armed  ourselves  with 
the  necessary  implements,  and,  carrying  a  small 
lantern,  set  off  to  complete  our  noble  enterprise. 

The  ground  was  very  slippery,  and  the  great  gun 
(our  main  objective),  as  we  knew,  was  perilously 
near  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  so  we  had  to  proceed  with 
the  greatest  caution.  The  monster  was  not  nearly 
so  conspicuous  in  the  dark  as  in  daylight.  A  keen 
north-east  wind  was  nipping  us  shrewdly  as  we  crawled 
and  stumbled  over  unexpected  obstacles,  and  more 
than  once  I  wished  myself  snug  in  bed. 

At  last  the  Major,  who  was  carrying  the  lantern, 
pulled  up  beside  a  black,  square-looking  object,  which 
he  examined  carefully. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"  It's  the  gun,"  he  replied  in  a  hoarse  and  mysterious 
whisper. 

"  The  gun,  you  idiot !  that  isn't  a  gun  !" 

"  No,"  he  admitted  ruefully;  "  but  it  is  the  gun- 
carriage.  The  gun  has  gone  !" 

It  was  true.  The  horrible  gun  with  its  disorderly 
kink  in  the  middle  had  completely  disappeared,  and 
only  the  squat  carriage  remained.  After  a  brief 
exchange  of  compliments  we  set  to  work  viciously 
on  the  carriage,  but  our  small  jacks  were  just  about  as 
much  use  as  toothpicks  for  all  the  impression  we  could 
make  with  them.  In  the  course  of  years  the  thing 
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had  become  deeply  embedded  in  the  ground,  and 
after  several  times  nearly  precipitating  ourselves  down 
the  slippery  slope  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  have  to  be  dug  out;  but,  as  we  were  not  pro- 
vided with  spades,  we  had  to  admit  ourselves  beaten, 
and  take  what  revenge  we  could  out  of  the  minor 
and  less  obstinate  excrescences  on  the  Dyke.' 

We  were  just  preparing  to  return  to  our  car,  when 
suddenly  we  were  alarmed  by  sounds  which  unmistak- 
ably indicated  the  approach  of  someone.  Out  of  the 
darkness  came  a  raucous  voice :  "  What  are  you  fellows 
doing  here  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Burying  the  victim 
of  a  murder,  eh  ?" 

We  had  left  the  lantern  on  the  ground.  The 
speaker  snatched  it  up,  and  as  he  flashed  the  light  in 
our  faces  he  called  out:  "Hi,  chaps!  come  here. 
Here  are  two  blokes  who,  if  they  ain't  smugglers,  are 
burglars  and  murderers.  They're  two  of  the  most 
villainous  chaps  I  ever  seed." 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  surrounded  by  half  a 
dozen  men  who,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  in  the 
darkness,  were  gipsies. 

"  Now,  then,  what's  your  little  game,  guv'nor  ?" 
asked  the  man  who  had  first  spoken ;  and  I  feel  certain 
the  rascal  was  at  least  seven  feet  high  and  of  powerful 
build. 

I  like  to  think  I  am  as  courageous  as  the  average  man, 
but  to  be  unarmed  and  suddenly  confronted  with  six 
burly  ruffians  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  a  lonely  situation 
far  removed  from  any  possibility  of  assistance,  was  a 
contingency  I  had  not  counted  on. 

However,  as  the  Major  had  got  me  into  the  scrape, 
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I  relied  on  his  getting  me  out;  but  I  soon  realized 
that  he  was  no  more  equal  to  the  occasion  than 
myself.  He  certainly  began  to  splutter  and  fume, 
and  threaten  our  captors — for  so  I  must  call  them — 
with  pains  and  penalties  for  interfering  with  two 
peaceful  visitors.  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  only 
made  matters  worse.  The  fellow  who  constituted 
himself  the  spokesman,  and  was  apparently  the  leader, 
said  with  a  coarse  laugh :  "  These  two  blokes,  mates, 
is  evidently  dangerous  characters,  and  we  must  search 
'em  to  see  if  they've  got  arms  and  swag  on  'em 
Search  'em,  mates,  search  'em,  and  take  everything 
from  'em.  They  ain't  to  be  trusted." 

In  an  instant  my  arms  were  pinioned  by  a  powerful 
grip,  and  the  poor  Major,  now  very  tame  and  sub- 
missive, was  in  a  like  plight.  We  were  held  firmly 
whilst  the  rascals  subjected  us  to  a  thorough  search 
and  appropriated  everything  of  value  we  carried: 
money,  watches  and  chains,  scarf-pins,  cigarette  and 
cigar  cases.  They  left  us  nothing  but  what  we  stood 
up  in. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  leader  brutally,  "  you  two 
burglars  make  tracks  faster  than  you  came,  or  I'll 
pitch  you  over  the  cliff.  You're  dangerous  characters, 
there  ain't  no  doubt  about  that,  and  me  and  my 
pals  'as  done  our  dooty  in  taking  the  swag  from 
you." 

The  fellow's  manner  was  so  threatening  that  we 
both  realized  the  uselessness  of  argument.  The 
Major  was  dumb  with  rage.  I  begged  the  burly 
ruffian  who  had  first  accosted  us  to  give  us  the  lantern. 

"  You'll  get   no   lantern,   guv'nor,"   he   answered. 
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"  If  you  break  your  blooming  necks,  it  ain't  of  no 
consequence.  Now  scoot." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go.  The  forces 
arrayed  against  us  were  too  powerful,  and  so  humili- 
ated and  degraded,  we  scrambled  from  the  Dyke 
as  best  we  could.  We  slipped  and  floundered  in  the 
mud  until  we  were  in  a  pitiable  plight,  but  we  con- 
soled ourselves  with  the  thought  that  as  soon  as  we 
reached  the  car  we  should  be  able  to  restore  our- 
selves to  comparative  comfort. 

But,  alas  !  our  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  We 
found  the  driver,  as  we  thought  at  first,  asleep,  though 
the  truth  soon  dawned  upon  us.  He  was  dead  drunk. 
The  whole  of  our  store  of  solid  and  liquid  refreshment 
had  disappeared.  Our  position  was  desperate;  neither 
of  us  could  drive  a  motor  car,  and  we  hadn't  a  coin 
between  us.  If  we  went  to  the  police-station  and 
lodged  a  complaint,  what  excuse  could  we  offer  for 
being  at  the  Devil's  Dyke  in  the  dead  of  night  ? 
After  discussing  the  situation,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  had  made  fools  of  ourselves,  and  that 
the  sooner  we  put  a  few  miles  between  ourselves  and 
the  Dyke,  the  better.  And  so,  heavy  of  heart,  we 
set  off,  hoping  that  some  conveyance  might  overtake 
us  and  give  us  a  lift.  For  what  seemed  endless 
miles  we  trudged  on,  and  until  that  night  I  never 
knew  that  the  dear  old  Major  had  command  of  a 
vocabulary  containing  so  many  expletives;  it  was  only 
when  exhaustion  rendered  him  incapable  of  further 
utterance  that  he  became  silent. 

Day  was  breaking  as  we  found  ourselves  in  a  village 
where  a  coffee-house  was  open  for  the  convenience 
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of  labourers  going  to  their  employment.     Then  for 
the  first  time  the  Major  remembered  that  he  had  a 
small  diamond  ring  on  his  finger  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  ruffians  at  the  Dyke.     It  was  worth 
four  or  five  pounds  at  least,  so  we  entered  the  coffee- 
house and  ordered  a  meal  of  herrings,  coffee,  and  bread 
and  butter.    And  never  did  I  taste  food  that  seemed  so 
delicious,  for  we  were  too  famished  to  be  critical, 
though  my  impression  was  and  is  that  the  butter  was 
bad  margarine  and  the  coffee  a  decoction  of  burnt 
rags.     The  herrings,  no  doubt,  had  once  swum  in 
the  sea,  but  the  milk  was,  I  am  certain,  a  mixture  of 
chalk  and  water.     However,  for  such  as  it  all  was, 
we  were  truly  thankful.     A  benevolent  and  motherly 
woman  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  and  when 
it  came  to  settling  our  modest  score,  the  Major  told 
her  a   whopping  cock-and-bull  story.     Although  we 
were  staid  middle-aged  men,  he  informed  her  that 
we  had  been  enjoying  ourselves  in  a  neighbouring 
town,  had  missed  our  last  train,  had  got  into  bad 
company,    and    been    robbed.     I    remained    dumb 
with  astonishment,  while  inwardly  blessing  my  friend 
for  the  fecundity  of  his  inventive  faculty.     It  was  a 
revelation  to  me  that  the  dear  old  Major  was  capable 
of  lying  like  truth.     He  begged  the  old  lady  to  advance 
us  sufficient  money  on  the  diamond  ring  to  enable 
us  to  reach  town.     On  our  promising  to  redeem  the 
ring,  the  good  soul  shelled  out  half  a  sovereign,  and 
told  us  that  about  a  mile  farther  on  was  a  junction 
where  we  should  be  able  to  get  an  early  train  to 
London. 
We  arrived  at  Victoria  looking  like  two  unkempt, 
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dirty  tramps,  as  in  truth  we  were,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  persuade  a 
taxi  driver  to  convey  us  to  the  Major's  flat,  where  we 
cleaned  up,  refitted,  and  made  ourselves  presentable 
again.  Two  or  three  evenings  later  we  dined  together 
at  the  Club,  and  much  curiosity  was  evinced  to  dis- 
cover the  result  of  our  midnight  expedition. 

"  Oh  !"  said  I  airily,  "  it  came  off  all  right."  (I 
blushed  like  a  school-girl  as  I  uttered  the  crammer.) 
"  The  fact  is,"  I  went  on,  trying  to  smile  knowingly, 
"  someone  had  forestalled  us,  and  the  gun  had  already 
gone.  Rather  a  curious  coincidence,  but  it  saved  us 
a  lot  of  trouble." 

"  Yum,  yum  !"  gurgled  a  sceptical  member,  and 
the  rest  laughed  ironically.  Then  the  Major  adroitly 
turned  the  conversation  into  another  channel,  but  it 
was  only  too  obvious  that  the  company  kept  a  good 
many  thoughts  to  themselves  that  they  would  have 
liked  to  express.  Of  course  the  diamond  ring  was 
redeemed,  and  when  the  owners  of  the  motor-car  sent 
in  their  little  bill  it  was  promptly  paid,  and  we  deemed 
it  advisable  to  observe  a  discreet  silence  about  the 
driver. 

The  little  adventure  here  described  occurred  suffi- 
ciently long  ago  to  justify  its  telling  now,  particularly 
as  the  good  Major  has  gone  to  a  brighter  and  a  better 
world. 

ANDREW  STILL. 
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ORIGINS  have  little  significance  for  me.  I  am  in- 
clined, from  constitutional  indolence,  to  take  a  thing 
as  it  is,  and  not  bother  myself  much  as  to  how  it  came 
into  being.  It  may  be  a  shameful  confession,  but  why 
we  are  called  the  Savage  Club  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea.  I  believe  a  great  deal  has  been  written  upon 
the  subject,  but  I  am  quite  content  to  accept,  as 
sufficient  reason  why  we  are  called  Savages,  the  fact 
that,  while  members  of  the  Savage  Club  may  be 
savage  outside,  in  it  they  are  the  most  unsavage  of 
beings.  But  the  name  certainly  does  suggest  mistake 
to  certain  people. 

When  I  invited  a  French  litterateur  to  a  Savage 
Saturday  night,  an  unjoyous  expression  dulled  the 
ordinary  delightful  sunniness  of  his  countenance. 
A  hitherto  unsuspected  seriousness  in  me  had  suggested 
itself  to  him.  He  hastily  declared  he  could  not 
possibly  come.  He  would  have  died  to  do  so.  But 
no  !  His  further  explanations  led  me  to  understand 
that  he  identified  the  Club  with  being  a  missionary 
effort.  When  he  was  reassured,  and  understood  that 
it  was  "  the  Savage  Club,"  he  quite  unblushingly 
forgot  all  his  former  pleaded  engagements.  That 
was  the  very  night  when  he  was  free.  "  We  will  go, 
my  friend."  And  we  "  goed."  A  few  days  afterwards 
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I  read  of  that  night  in  the  Paris  Figaro.  I  won't 

repeat  what  he  said  of  that  evening,  of  Mons. and 

Mons. .  It  might  not  be  good  for  them — "  turn 

their  heads  "  or  bring  on  them  some  other  affliction 
the  result  of  unqualified  admiration. 

Of  course  it  was  frightfully  ignorant,  but  once  upon 
a  time  the  blonde  infantility  of  the  Germai}  actually 
appealed  to  me.  And  this  man  was  very  fat,  and 
Shakespeare  says  we  should  distrust  thin  men.  Also  he 
wore  big  blue  spectacles,  without  which  he  could  not 
see  a  yard.  Who  could  suspect  a  man  like  that  ?  To 
me  he  was  a  cork — a  very  melancholy  cork,  too — floating 
on  a  sea  of  "  Kultur."  He  accepted  my  invitation 
with  alacrity,  but  upon  the  evening  surprised  and 
alarmed  me  by  inquiring  which  was  the  lecturer  ! 
He  imagined,  it  appeared,  that  he  was  coming  to  a 
dinner  to  be  followed  by  a  lecture  upon  the  extension 
of  the  British  Empire  in  foreign  parts,  in  undeveloped 
regions — amongst  savages,  in  fact.  I  wonder  whether 
he  learnt  any  secrets  there  respecting  our  military 
preparedness  for  war  ?  I  remember  that  one  of  the 
songs  was  "The  Drum-Major." 

A  young  Russian  journalist  was  one  of  my  guests. 
He  had  come  over  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  English 
which  certainly  admitted  of  enormous  expansion. 
But  his  French  was  wonderful— cataractic.  It  swept 
you  off  your  feet.  I  never  more  regretted  in  my  life 
the  vanity  which  led  me  to  say  that  I  understood 
French.  I  do,  but  it  is,  as  Mark  Twain  said,  "  with 
limitations."  I  was  never  able  to  get  it  out  of  his 
head  that  the  Savage  Club  was  not  a  literary  club 
devoted  to  the  propagation  of  Tolstoyan  principles. 
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How  the  dinner  and  the  entertainment  afterwards 
could  by  any  possibility  accord  with  these  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  seemed  all  satisfactory.  His  impressions 
of  it  appeared  later  in  a  Russian  newspaper,  a  copy  of 
which  he  kindly  forwarded  to  me  with  the  article 
marked  with  blue  pencil.  But  what  he  said  of  us 
Heaven  only  knows.  It  was  in  Russian — but  it 
looked  good. 

I  have  also  a  Japanese  appreciation  the  contents 
of  which  I  won't  swear  to.  But  it  was  the  work  of 
a  young  Japanese  gentleman  whose  wonted  Oriental 
impassivity  snapt  about  eleven  o'clock.  He  assured 
me  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  efforts  of  his  life  to 
found  a  similar  club  in  Japan.  To  promote  such 
a  happy  consummation  I  presented  him  with  a  copy 
of  our  rules.  Let  us  hope  he  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand them  better  than  we  do  ourselves. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Savage  Club  may  be  made 
a  huge  link  in  bonds  of  fellowship  with  kindred  souls 
in  foreign  parts.  In  time — who  knows  ? — humanity 
may  discover  it  owes  us  a  big  debt  for  the  promotion 
of  brotherly  concord.  But  it  won't  pay  up  in  time  for 
most  of  us  to  look  pleased.  Meantime  we  Savages 
can  own  our  debts  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
made  the  Savage  what  it  is,  and  there  is  one  to  whom, 
for  years'  devotion  to  the  good  cause  of  "  The  Savage 
for  ever,"  I  for  one  feel  heartfelt  gratitude. 

CHARLES  TIBBITS. 


SAVAGE  FARE  ,. 

"Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  Savage  breast, 
But  Savage  fare  will  banish  all  unrest." 

SIR  T.  VANSITTART  BOWATER,  Bart.,  the  year  before 
his  mayoralty,  was  lunching  with  me  at  the  Club,  when 
he  naively  remarked :  "  Any  one  can  eat  Savage  fare 
as  served  at  the  Savage  Club." 

As  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London  of  many 
years'  standing  he  should  know. 

Again,  two  years  ago  my  friend  Percy  Mitchell,  of 
the  New  Tork  Herald,  was  in  London  on  one  of  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett's  special  missions.  Although 
staying  in  a  high-class  hotel  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Club,  he  complained  that  after  Paris  he  could  not 
get  a  bit  of  palatable  food.  I  gave  him  a  trial  of 
Savagery  and  the  comestibles  of  Savages. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Committee  was  good  enough 
to  confer  the  privilege  of  honorary  membership  on 
the  sojourner.  From  henceforth  he  lunched  and 
supped,  to  the  content  of  his  heart  and  advantage  of 
his  digestive  organs,  amongst  the  Savages  during  his 
stay  in  London.  Probably  he  thought,  like  Voltaire, 
"  qu'un  cuisinier  est  un  mortel  divin  !" 

J.  H.  WARDEN. 


EPONYMOUS 

VERY  often  has  it  been  said  that  there  is  nothing 
savage  about  the  Savage  Club  save  in  its  name  and  in 
the  deadly-looking  weapons  that  adorn  the  walls 
of  its  wigwam  in  the  happily  entitled  Terrace  between 
the  Strand  and  Thames.  The  weapons  in  question  can 
be  accounted  for,  but  curiosity  as  to  the  name  of  the 
Club  is  even  less  satisfied  than  it  is  where  the  origin 
of  the  "  Belle  Sauvage "  of  Ludgate  Hill  is  con- 
cerned. 

One  is  reminded  in  this  connection  of  the  story  of 
the  huntsman  who  had  given  the  name  of  Lyman  to 
one  of  his  hounds.  "  Lyman  ?"  queried  the  Master; 
"  why,  James,  what  does  Lyman  mean  ?"  "  Lord, 
sir,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "  what  does  anything  mean  ?" 

Brother-Savage  Stephen  Fiske  has  disposed  of  the 
Richard  Savage  theory.  As,  however,  the  oracles 
are  uncertain  on  the  constructive  side,  I  venture 
two  suggestions  which  may  possibly  be  worth  a  passing 
thought. 

I .  The  men  who  founded  the  Savage  Club  were  at 
least  savagely  opposed  to  the  merely  conventional. 
With,  from  one  point  of  view,  a  good  conceit  of  them- 
selves they  mixed  no  bombast  and  no  pretence.  But 
they  were  a  Train-band,  and  accustomed  to  wield 
the  tomahawk  in  print.  What  more  likely,  then, 
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than  their  adoption  of  a  cognomen  similar  to  that  of 
The  Mohocks,  those  denizens  of  Old  Drury  who  made 
even  Swift  think  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour 
and  "  forbear  walking  late  "  ? 

2.  Alternatively  there  is  a  line  in  Cowper's  "  Con- 
versation "  which  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
our  Savage  godparents: 

"  Oh  to  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joys !" 

The  context,  relative  to  the  fox-hunting  Squire 
of  Cowper's  day,  is  not  complimentary,  but  that  is 
a  detail;  and,  after  all,  the  Club  has  acted  up  to  the 
spirit  of  Congreve's  assertion  that 

"Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast." 

To  which  may  be  added  the  reflection  that,  if  the 
Savage  Club  had  been  always  in  the  Adelphi  precincts, 
many  would  have  associated  its  name  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  days  of  George  the  Fourth  his  dusky 
Majesty  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  is  said  to  have 
inspired  the  composition  of  "  The  King  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands,"  put  up  at  Osborn's  Hotel  in  the 
adjacent  John  Street. 

W.  FRANCIS  AITKEN. 


SAVAGES  AT  SEA 

TEN  years  ago,  a  youngish  man  on  his  way  home  from 
China  was  sitting  on  the  deck  of  a  P.  and  O.  at  Singa- 
pore, slapping  mosquitoes,  and  listening  to  the  noises 
of  a  steaming  night,  when  out  of  the  blackness  loomed 
an  enormous  deck-chair  of  massive  construction, 
followed  by  a  string  of  coolies  bearing  baggage.  The 
owner  brought  up  the  rear,  and  immediately  subsided 
into  the  chair,  which  he  nobly  filled.  The  ship  started, 
introductions  ensued,  and  for  many  days  the  youngish 
man  absorbed  the  intensely  interesting  information 
with  which  the  genial  giant  overflowed. 

On  the  subject  of  clubs  he  was  brief  but  fervent; 
he  said :  "  There  is  only  one  Club  for  you,  and  that's 
the  Savage."  He  was  right. 

The  giant  was  Charles  Hose,  and  the  youngish  man 
was 

Yours  fraternally, 

ARTHUR  H.  OUGH. 
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BROTHER,  with  your  brush  or  pen, 
Brother,  with  your  silver  voice,     , 

You  have  given  your  fellow-men 
Gifts  that  make  the  heart  rejoice. 

Does  it  matter,  workers  true, 

What  the  world  has  given  to  you  ? 

Soon  or  late  we  go  our  way, 

Leaving  much  or  little  here. 
We  have  worked  while  it  is  day, 

Knowing  that  the  night  is  near, 
Hoping  something  may  be  done 
Ere  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Year  by  year  old  friends  must  pass, 
Newer  friends  must  join  our  band; 

But  the  glass  still  clinks  to  glass, 
Hand  is  still  outstretched  to  hand, 

Empty  chairs  are  filled  again ; 

Youth  meets  age  in  endless  chain. 

Brothers,  let  us  laugh  at  Time; 

Let  us  keep  our  lamp  aglow, 
Thanking  those  who,  in  their  prime, 

Lit  the  flame  so  long  ago — 
Honouring  those  who,  wise  and  grey, 
Link  To-day  with  Yesterday. 

JOHN  B.  HARRIS-BURLAND 
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i. 

THE  rain  was  raining  damply,  and  our  one  sad  sun 

was  set, 
When  I  crept  into  the  Wigwam,  feeling  futile,  bored, 

and  wet; 

I  sat  in  the  Elysium  where  the  Savages  are  fed, 
And  in  my  poor  despondence  almost  wished  that  I 

was  dead ; 
When   suddenly  life   lightened,  life   brightened,  was 

worth  while — 
New  joy  was  born  as  first  I  glimpsed  the  brilliant 

Greenhough  smile ; 
And    then   to    make    my   transformation   splendidly 

complete 

I  heard  the  merry  music  of  two  cellar-flapping  feet. 
Sing  high,  my  heart !  and  no  more  dumps,  not  even 

the  leastest  liddle, 

I'll  be  as  glad  as  if  I'd  heard  Bull's  latest  tarradiddle; 
For  here  am  I  within  a  world  that  knows  some  subtle 

change; 

'Tis  beautiful  as  ever,  and  yet  is  somehow  strange; 
It  would  be  weird  and  eerie,  would  eerie  be  and  weird, 
If  'twere  not  for  the  influence  of  the  ever  elf-like 

Geard. 
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n. 
Here's  Mostyn  with  his  auburn  locks  as  blue-black  as 

the  raven, 
And   Richard   Donovan   disguised   by   being   closely 

shaven ; 
There's  Canon   Helmore  preaching  on  some  nursery 

Hymn  of  Hate, 
And   J.   P.    Collins   blessed   at   last   with   a   flawless 

candidate. 

Our  gentle  Alfred  sidles  in ;  he  whispers  to  Bazire 
The  details  of  a  fresh  and,  this  time,  practical  idea : 
Soft  soap  for  motors,  soft  soap,  too,  for  actors  there's 

no  bearing — 
Achille  gives  ear  till  weary  with  the  joy  that's  always 

Wareing. 
There's  St.  John  nearly  up  to  time,  not  more  than 

three  hours  after, 
And  Dundee's  David  frowning  less  on  lunch-time's 

simple  laughter; 

St.  Christopher,  an  anchorite  as  wan  as  candle-stem, 
And  babbling  Bart  restricted  to  a  solitary  dem — 
Oh,   wonderful   companionage  !   their   Savage   virtue 

paints 
Them  all  with  golden  colours  as  a  prime  job-lot  of 

saints ! 

in. 

There's  Fernet,  now  a  Huguenot,  and  crowned  with 

golden  locks, 
There's   Findon  with  a  spade  and  pail  and  dainty 

knickerbocks ; 
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There's  Steele  tremendously  bucked  up  for  this  good 

reason,  he 
Has  just  compiled  without  a  hitch  a  dashing  break 

of  three ; 
There's  dear   Odell,   aged   twenty-two,   first  singing 

"  Harvest  Home," 
And  teasing  us  with  promises  of  quite  new  gags  to 

come; 
With  Randall  saying  he  won't  sing,  because  so  many 

others 
Are  there  whose  songs  he'd  rather  hear — we're  such 

a  band  of  brothers  ! 

McPeake,  he  tries  to  limit  his  day's  diet  to  a  bun, 
And  Walter  Jerrold  sad  to  find  at  last  he's  made  a 

pun; 
Here's  Mr.  Frederick  Grundy,  in  an  ancient  pair  of 

specs 
While  Stampa  tries  to  flatter  the — well,  tuneful  face 

of  Brex. 

Oh,  beautiful  assembly  of  the  worthily  elected  ! — 
Let's  pause  to  shed  some  blinding  tears  for  candidates 

rejected. 

IV. 

There's  Reggie  Walter,  dear  old  boy !  determinately 

dumb, 

And  Colles  a-doing  all  he  can  to  find  his  little  turn ; 
The  military  Major,  all  averse  to  jaundiced  rumour, 
Is  shocked  to  find  he's  nearly  got  a  sort  of  sense  of 

humour; 

There's  Eille  absolutely  free  from  any  show  of  gloom ; 
With    Lidgly,  Dennis,  Courtice,  Foster,    serenading 

Groome; 
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There's  Hassall  with  his  magic  chalks  depicting  milk 

and  water; 

While  Clement's  quite  surprised  to  find  that    every- 
day he's  Shorter — 
And  there  is  Roche  convincing  us  of  how  in  Eden's 

garden 
He  talked  with  Eve   and  made  the   Devil  .beg   the 

apple's  pardon, 
But  hush  !  the  merry  morn  has  come,  my  Muse  is 

falling  flatling, 
So,  just  in  time,  give  three  times  three  for  Brother 

Thomas  Catling  ! 

Oh,  what  a  joy  it  is  to  find,  amid  life's  fitful  ravages, 
That  I'm  a  blooming  Savage  in  this  club  of  blooming 

Savages. 

C.  E.  LAWRENCE. 


THE    NORTH-WEST    ROOM. 
By  the  Generality  called  "The  Bar  "  ;  by  the  Elect,  "The  Smoking-Room." 

BY   G.    E.    STUDDY. 
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HAROUN  AL  RASCHID  IN  LONDON 

"  WELCOME  to  the  Savage  Club !"  said  The  Member 
as  he  met  his  distinguished  guest  in  the  hall.  "  You 
will  leave  your  cloak  here,  and  we  will  go  upstairs." 

Haroun  al  Raschid,  who  had  come  from  the  East 
in  the  guise  of  a  distinguished  neutral,  drew  his  cloak 
still  closer  round  him. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said  sententiously,  "  where  there 
do  congregate  authors,  actors,  singers,  M.P.'s,  artists, 
editors,  and  such,  I  prefer  to  be  personally  responsible 
for  my  own  property.  I  dine  in  my  cloak." 

"  It's  all  right.  There  are  no  editors  here  to-night, 
and  if  I  tell  the  other  fellows  you're  a  pal  of  mine 
you'll  get  out  with  your  watch  and  things  all  right." 

Haroun  al  Raschid  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that,  as  regards  theft  of  his  belongings,  the  free  list 
was  entirely  suspended,  and  accompanied  the  member 
upstairs  to  the  Dining-room. 

"  You  eat,  then,  meat  and  other  nourishing  foods  ?" 
said  Haroun  al  Raschid  as  he  sat  down  to  join  in  the 
House  dinner.  "  And,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet, 
I  see  wine  !  Tell  me,  now,  these  Savages — I  thought 
they  were  poor,  impoverished  people,  wearing  un- 
clean raiment,  eating  but  little,  drinking  much,  and 
borrowing  money  from  each  other  with  no  intent  of 
repayment." 
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"We  like  people  to  think  that,"  observed  The 
Member.  "  It  keeps  out  the  prig  and  the  commercial 
gentlemen  who  look  upon  the  arts  as  refuges  for  the 
incompetent  and  the  waster." 

"Wonderful!  Wonderful!"  mused  Haroun  al 
Raschid.  "  Cheerful  faces,  clean  raiment,  and  a 
prosperous  air  seem  the  distinguishing  note  of  this 
genial  place.  All  workers  in  the  field  of  art,  with 
food  and  clothing.  Wonderful !  Wonderful !" 

"  And  some  of  us  even  pay  our  rent.  But  hush  ! 
the  concert  begins." 

"  And  how  much  ?"  inquired  Haroun  al  Raschid 
when  the  entertainment  was  at  an  end.  "  I  have 
indeed  relished  the  songs  and  the  merry  jests.  But 
I  cannot  allow  you  to  defray  all  the  cost.  As  an 
author,  doubtless  you  have  not  much  money  and 
possibly  a  wife " 

"  In  both  cases  a  bull's-eye,"  replied  The  Member 
cheerfully ;  "  but  we  occasionally  splash  it.  The  dinner 
is  not  above  our  means,  and  the  concert,  which  you 
so  justly  praise,  is  free.  It  is  me  delight  of  our 
members  and  guests  to  give  of  their  best." 

Haroun  al  Raschid  bowed  his  thanks  and  appreci- 
ation. 

"  I  have  indeed  enjoyed  myself,"  he  went  on. 
"  Am  I  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  this  good 
fellowship  ?" 

"  It  might  so  happen,  if  you  remember  to  leave 
your  halo  in  the  hall  and  bear  in  mind  that  here  all 
men  are  equal  and  each  one  a  brother." 

"  The  crystal  of  friendship  shines  clear,  I  perceive," 
observed  Haroun  al  Raschid  as  he  put  on  his  cloak; 
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"  and   in    the   crown   of    life    there   is    no   worthier 
jewel." 

"  Rather  nicely  put,"  replied  The  Member.  "  I 
must  remember  that  should  there  be  any  little  trouble 
with  the  Committee  over  my  subscription.  So  glad 
you've  enjoyed  yourself  !  Good-night." 

HOWEL  EVANS. 


THE  SIGN 

WHILE  yet  I  fondly  called  her  fair, 
And  scanned  the  sweetness  of  her  face, 

I  found  a  little  line  that  Care 
Had  just  begun  to  trace. 

And  I  was  mute — not  wildly  grieved, 
But  tenderly  distressed — because 

In  that  first  line  my  soul  perceived 
How  very  dear  she  was. 

J.  J.  BELL. 
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AN  ANECDOTE 

I  LOVE  telling  a  story  against  myself,  and  here  is  one. 
I  looked  in  at  the  Club  one  day,  and  saw  a  great 
friend  of  mine  sitting  with  one  of  the  very  ugliest 
men  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  I  went  to  fetch  a 
newspaper,  when  my  friend  called  after  me :  "  Come 
here,  Landon  Ronald;  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
a  friend  of  mine  who  is  an  admirer  of  yours."  I 
cordially  shook  hands,  hating  his  face  all  the  time, 
but  must  admit  that  the  man  was  as  agreeable  and 
pleasant  as  he  was  ugly  !  We  talked  nothings  for 
about  two  minutes,  and  I  was  just  taking  my  de- 
parture and  saying  good-bye,  when  he  added :  "  Quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  I  was  anxious  to  meet  you 
because  I  admire  your  work,  Mr.  Ronald,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  know  you  because  on  innumer- 
able occasions  1  have  been  mistaken  for  you  /" 

LANDON  RONALD. 
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THE  BISHOP'S  MOVE 

(Time — August,  1915,  when  the  Savage  Club  was  the 
guest  of  the  Royal  Societies  Club.} 

CHRIS  WILSON  of  the  Savage 

By  his  black  sins  he  swore 
That  the  great  club  of  Fossils 

Should  bore  him  stiff  no  more. 
By  his  black  sins  he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting-day, 
And  bade  his  Brother-Savage  Drew 
Come  and  play  chess  for  all  he  knew, 

And  meet  him  in  the  fray. 

Sweet  to  the  browsing  bullock 

The  meditative  cud; 
The  dreaming  poet  loves  to  see 

The  pale  rathe  primrose  bud ; 
Dear  to  the  love-lorn  maiden 

Her  lover's  last  caress, 
But  dearer  far  to  Fossils  are 

The  subtle  moves  of  chess. 

From  billiard-room  and  card-room, 
From  hall  and  lounge  they  poured ; 

They  left  their  lunch  unfinished 
To  gather  round  the  board. 
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Shame  on  the  false,  false  Fossil 

Who  lingers  in  the  rear 
When  Christopher  and  Dennis  Drew 

Within  the  lists  appear  ! 

Chris  made  a  subtle  opening : 

Pawn  to  Queen  4  played  he; 
But  all  undaunted  Drew  replied 

With  Pawn  to  King's  Knight  3. 
Then  white  Queen's  Knight  flashed  to  the  fight — 

To  Bishop  3  it  flew, 
While  black  King's  Bishop  left  his  square 

And  stole  to  King's  Knight  2. 

Upon  the  Fossils'  faces 

A  look  of  wonder  came : 
Who  were  these  two — Wilson  and  Drew — 

That  played  so  strange  a  game  ? 
Was  this  the  long-lost  Lasker  touch, 

Or  brilliant  Morphy's  play  ? 
Who  were  these  twain,  they  asked  in  vain, 

Oh,  who  in  hell  were  they  ? 

Never,  I  ween,  were  Fossils 

In  such  an  evil  case. 
They  knew  the  Evans  gambit  well, 

But  this  they  could  not  place. 
They  had  the  Ruy  Lopez  pat, 

The  knights'  defence  they  knew, 
But  what  were  they,  poor  souls,  to  say 

To  this  wild  Wilson-Drew  ? 
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Meanwhile  the  fight  waxed  furious; 

Pawns'  blood  was  freely  shed, 
While  two  bold  Knights,  one  Black's,  one  White's, 

Lay  lifeless,  nobly  dead. 
And  now  the  files  were  opened, 

And  straight  as  flies  the  crow, 
A  great  black  Rook  his  square  forsook 

And  lightened  to  and  fro. 

The  Fossils  gazed  bewildered; 

Out  all  their  note-books  came; 
They  frowned  and  stared,  these  worthy  men ; 
They  gasped  incredulous,  and  then 
With  pencil-stump  and  fountain  pen 

They  jotted  down  the  game. 

But,  lo  !  what  thing  has  happened  ? 

What  strange  new  portent  come  ? 
Still  deeper  grew  each  Fossil's  frown; 
Baffled  he  dropped  his  note-book  down, 

Wide-mouthed  and  stricken  dumb. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  in  dreadful  doubt 

If  he  had  seen  aright, 
And  little  wonder  too,  I  trow, 
For — ask  me  not  to  tell  you  how- 
He  sees  that  both  Black's  Bishops  now 

Are  standing  on  the  white. 

Immortal  move  !     With  that  the  game 

Is  practically  done, 
And  wondering  Fossils  hear  a  voice, 

"  Chris,  mate  in  twenty-one." 
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Chris  shook  his  head,  and  sagely  said, 

"  In  twenty-two,  I  think.'' 
"  Right,"  answered  Drew,  "  in  twenty-two 
By  God,  Pm  thirsty  !    What  of  you  ?" 
And  Chris  opined  that  he  could  do, 

As  usual  a  drink. 

Still  in  the  Fossils'  club-house 

Men  talk  about  the  fight; 
Some  say  the  Bishop's  move  was  wrong, 

And  some  that  it  was  right. 
And  in  the  unborn  ages, 

When  winter  nights  grow  cold, 
Shall  Fossils'  grandsons  still  proclaim, 
Saluting  each  heroic  name, 
How  well  those  champions  played  the  game 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

G.  K.  MENZIES. 


FROM  ADELPHI  TERRACE— WARTIME 

STARRED  with  dimmed  lights  the  silent  river  flows : 
'Tis  as  though  Time  had  ta'en  us  back  again 
To  simpler  days,  before  man's  teeming  brain 

Conceived  the  thought  that  incandescent  glows, 

To  nights  of  peace  and  kindlier  repose. 
The  present  passes  from  us  with  its  pain, 
Its  anxious  and  intolerable  strain, 

And  all  its  deep  unutterable  woes, 

As  if  night's  gracious  presence  bade  them  cease ; 
Benignant  calm  is  ours,  a  breathing-while, 

As  though  the  world  had  won  through  pain  to  peace, 
And  grim  resolve  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

'Tis  but  a  moment — then  there  flash  on  high 

Portentous  searchlights  cometing  the  sky. 

WALTER  JERROLD. 

Savage  Club,  1915. 
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HOW  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  WAS 
CAUGHT 

A  MEMORABLE  night  comes  to  my  mind,  when  Little 
Emden,  Judge  of  the  Lambeth  County  Court,  was  in 
the  chair.  His  chief  guest  was  Lord  Halsbury,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  Now,  the  Chancellor 
is  a  very  important  personage,  not  only  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  he  sits  as  permanent  Chairman  or 
Speaker.  As  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  he  is  generally 
known  as  Keeper  of  the  Conscience  of  the  Sovereign. 
His  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  functions  are  manifold. 
Besides  appointing  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts, 
except  the  two  Chief  Justices,  the  County  Court 
Judges,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  he  is  the  general 
guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  has 
the  supervision  of  all  charitable  uses  in  the  kingdom. 
As  the  supreme  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  both 
as  an  ordinary  court  of  common  law  and  of  record, 
and  as  an  extraordinary  court  of  equity,  much  in- 
convenience arose  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
of  duties,  and  various  expedients  were  adopted  to 
lessen  the  evil.  Under  an  Act  of  Edward  III.  it 
was  made  treason  to  kill  the  Chancellor.  Seating 
his  lordship  beside  him,  the  chairman,  being  somewhat 
nervous,  and  anxious  that  all  should  go  well,  whispered 
to  the  Savage  opposite:  "  Tell  his  lordship  some  funny 
stories."  Thus  admonished  he  proceeded  to  give 
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out  various  incidents  that  had  occurred  in  the  Club 
A  moment's  pause  led  to  the  unexpected  confession 
by  the  Chancellor  that  he  had  not  been  in  office 
many  weeks  before  discovering  that  he  had  signed  an 
order  for  his  own  arrest.  It  occurred  in  this  way: 

Shortly  after  he  had  become  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
found  that  as  trustee  for  certain  people  he  was  in 
default  with  regard  to  proceedings.  The  necessary 
papers  having  been  got  ready,  he  signed  them  without 
reading  or  being  aware  of  their  contents.  When  they 
came  up  for  examination,  he  found  that  one  of  them 
was  for  the  committal  of  the  defaulting  trustee  to 
prison  ! 

HENRY  VAN  DER  WEYDE. 


GRACEFUL  DANCE 


A  TUNE  I  HAVE  OFTEN  PLAYED  TO  SOOTHE  THE 
"SAVAGE"  BREAST. 


Allegro. 


By  J.  W.  I. 
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JOHN  W.  IVIMEY. 
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A  PAGE  FROM  THE  NOTEBOOK    OF 
A  WANDERING  SAVAGE 

IN  pre-war  days,  one  wet  afternoon  in  March,  I  left 
Naples  for  Rome.  As  we  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  the  weather  became  more  settled,  and  we 
rattled  on  through  a  pretty  country,  with  green  fields, 
and  young  buds  coming  out,  and  I  contrasted  it  with 
last  July,  then  so  rich  in  vines,  corn,  and  castor-oil 
plantations,  with  its  beautiful  hedges  of  acacias,  but 
we  soon  stop  at  Caserta  Station,  nearly  opposite  to 
which  is  one  end  of  an  imposing  avenue  of  fine  trees 
belonging  to  the  Crown.  Caserta,  we  read,  is  a  royal 
palace  erected  a  little  over  100  years  ago  by  Charles  III. 
The  south  side  is  780  feet  long  and  the  front  125  feet 
high,  containing  handsome  chapel,  good  paintings, 
a  theatre,  gardens  with  statuary,  cascades  and  fountains 
on  a  noble  scale.  On  we  go  until  Capua  is  reached. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Capua  ?  As  you  come  near  it, 
you  get  peeps  of  its  ramparts  and  church,  erected  in 
the  ninth  century,  after  ancient  Capua  had  been 
destroyed;  a  city  Hannibal  took.  The  bridge  over  the 
Volturno  was  known  to  Garibaldi.  Founded  by  the 
Etruscans,  once  the  next  city  to  Rome,  Capua  con- 
tains an  amphitheatre  more  perfect  than  the  Roman, 
and  said  to  have  held  100,000  people.  Gladiators' 
steps  are  still  perfect.  We  go  on  again,  getting  to 
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Teano,  in  Strabo's  time  the  most  flourishing  city  in 
Campania,  after  Capua.  The  town  lies  some  distance 
from  the  station,  at  the  base  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
3,200  feet  high;  conquered  by  the  Samnites  fourth 
century  B.C.,  then  subjugated  by  the  Romans.  The 
country  now  gets  more  barren,  and,  farther  on,  more 
mountainous;  then  beyond  the  defile,  more  cultivated, 
and  the  next  station,  Mignano,  comes  in  sight.  On 
we  go,  and  long  before  we  reach  the  next  station 
we  perceive,  situated  on  a  great  eminence,  a  splendid 
monastic  institution,  Monte  Casino,  a  massive  build- 
ing of  great  size.  From  the  station  of  Casino  (or 
San  Germano)  a  person  will  take  one  and  a  half  hours 
to  reach  it;  founded  about  1265,  where  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Apollo  once  stood,  noted  for  its  hospital- 
ity, possessing  in  the  saloon  alone  about  10,000  volumes 
of  books,  many  rare  and  also  valuable  MSS.  Formerly 
where  San  Germano  stands  now,  the  ancient  Casinum 
stood,  where  Popes  and  Emperors  have  held  their 
courts  (Gregory  IX.  and  Frederick  II.). 

We  go  on  until  we  reach  Aquino,  the  Aquinum  of 
the  ancients,  where  the  satirist  Juvenal  (under 
Domitian)  was  born.  A  pretty  mountain  stream  passes 
here,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  town  are  still 
visible — fragments  of  walls,  gateway,  arch,  etc.  The 
line  crosses  the  Liris,  and  not  far  off  is  the  famous  Lago 
Fucino  (Lacus  Fucinus),  the  largest  in  Italy,  40  miles 
in  circumference  and  2,230  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

So  passing  Isoletta  and  Frosinone  (Frusino  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  304  B.C.),  we  pass  through  a 
land  where  every  foot  of  ground  has  a  history — Second 
Punic  War,  the  Volsci,  the  Hernici,  etc.  Then 
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Ferentino  and  Spurgola,  and  on  the  right,  farther 
on,  fine  old  ruins  of  the  Cattedrale  di  S.  Maria  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  rail  now  takes  the  valley  of 
the  Sacco  running  parallel  with  the  Via  Latina,  and 
on  the  left,  on  the  heights,  portions  of  a  fortress 
built  by  the  last  Tarquin  to  keep  the  Volsci  and 
Hernici  in  check,  walls  and  gateways  still  existing; 
then  the  rail  passest  hrough  the  Volscian  mountains 
on  the  left,  and  the  Alban  mountains  on  the  right; 
then  passing  Civita  Lavinia,  the  ancient  Lavinium, 
you  get  a  glimpse  of  Monte  Circello  on  the  left, 
rising  over  1,600  feet  out  of  the  sea.  On  the  right 
an  aqueduct,  then  Castelo  Gandolfo  (St.  Peter's  has 
been  visible  for  some  time).  The  Sabine  and  Alban 
hills  rise  on  the  right,  the  ruined  Aqua  Marcia,  the 
arches  of  the  Aqua  Felice,  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  we  enter  the  station, 
finding  ourselves  in  Rome. 

R.  J.  MAITLAND  COFFIN. 
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